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We put 1605 of our Sanitary Steel Clothes Lockers in this building. We weren’t the lowest bidder—but we gave 
the best value for the money. That’s why we got the job. We have more of the same—FOR YOU. 


Ask us about it—for our prices— 


our free booklet—and samples for Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
inspection. 922 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 











Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 











Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 





value to produce secondary colors. 





Price 25 cts. per box. 
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For free arm drawing. 
_ | Just fits the little hands. 








the back that any * WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS * 
pupil can draw. - y ; lial: — * 
THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO, 

* SANDUSKY, OHIO WALTHAM,MASS.* 
CHICAGOL.ILL. U.S.A, 

Fil) 







6 inches long, % inch diameter. 


SEATON Deen Gas Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 










Retails for five cents. Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


Cr 
When advertising for bids specity item and manufactured THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., (230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio Se, 


rayon Co. | // 
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Using them over 


On March 9th, we received a letter from Kansas 
about a new school building, stating that they 
would use some of our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


that had previously served in an old school build- 
ing. How many composition boards could thus 
have been used again? 


Our slate blackboards are made from the same imper- 
ishable rock as our roofing slate and are, therefore, the 
most economical. Besides their smooth, even surface 
makes easy writing and reading. They need no re-black- 
ing or repairing. 


Prices and particulars on request, also name of the above 
School Board. 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


SLATE BLACK BOARD 
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If interested in BLACK BOARDS send for our booklet 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them How to install them in your school rooms 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery 
and Stage Fixtures write us. 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 
and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











FOR MODERN The Sanitary Seamless Stone Blackboard 
SCHOOLS =e ; 


Ground Slate, Steel }/z= ea — 
and Cement, applied y a 
with a trowel on a 


with @ trowel ona |r Ri : Carey TREC 


plaster makes a ae OTe yt ha 
Solid Concrete Slate 






Surface # ¢ 
withoutseam or joint, te : di Po re] (feline 
lasts as long as the Yt A : 


building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 
Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary 


Write for catalog. BECKLEY - CARDY MFG. co. e128 Wy. a endl ae 
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Give Us a Chance to Help YOU 


If you want a blackboard that is guaranteed 
to give satisfaction — that is absolutely water- 
proof — that will not warp, peel or crack — 
that will last as long as the building itself. 


“| (ARBONALL 


does that 


THE GOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


1710 W. Austin Ave., CHICAGO 


Guarantees It 


WRITE FOR COPY 


Let us tell you what the Architect, the Contractor, the Superintendent 
and the School Board say about it. 


Why not the “Class of 1912?” 
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A Drinking Fountain-is more useful and more permanent 
than any memorial your senior class can leave for your 
school. 


The price of the fountain with bubbling heads of the 
latest and most up-to-date designs, is within the possibilities 
of the smallest class. 


Write TODAY for information and catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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7 ity in the kitchen. 
l] There is one sure way 
of 


opener, an ice pick, any 
cutlery or tools—simply 
ask for 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


Another great assurance you 
have is that all Keen Kutter § 
goods are guaranteed by the 
makers. If they dis- 
appoint you in any way, 
take ‘them back, and 
your money will be 
refunded, 


**The Recollectionof Qual- 
ity Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’’ 

—E, C. SIMMONS 


Trademark Registered 


If not at your dealer's, 
write us 











[F there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 
SLATE trinacs | cece" 
BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 





SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 
URINALS ;: CLOSETS 


Omega Slate Co. 
Bangor, Pa. Easton, Pa. 
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Copyright, 1911, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade Mark in 
United States Patent Office, 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., under 
Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school ‘architecture and sanitation, and related topics 
are solicited. Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contributions should 
be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accompanied by stamps. Open 
letters to the editor must in all cases contain name and address of writer (not 
necessarily for publication) as evidence of good faith. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, $1.85. Foreign, 
$1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that a large majority of our subscrib- 
ers prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration of their subscription so 
that their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on every 
wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance must reach our 


Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expiration with full balance 
paid to date. 


THE PRESIDENT SAID:— 


WHEN THE SCHOOL BOARD OF ONE OF OUR LARGER CITIES 
WAS CONSIDERING CONTRACTING FOR LOCKERS FOR ANOTHER YEAR, 


“THE FEDERAL 


HAS GIVEN US A BETTER LOCKER FOR 
LESS MONEY—AND PROMPT DELIVERIES” 


THERE ARE PLEASED CUSTOMERS IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD — LET US REFER YOU TO THEM. 


FEDERAL STEEL FIXTURE 
COM PANY 


WORKS: 4545 W. HOMER ST. CHICAGO 





PAPER TOWELS 
LIQUID SOAP 


Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
380-382 South Wabasha St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DIPLOMA 


BOSTON 









We do diploma work for Harvard 
University 


Over 100 Diploma designs 
engraved on 
Steel, Copper and Stone 


for every kind of school 
or college 


Send for samples and prices 


F.W. MARTIN CO. 
BOSTON 


The Lawton Duplicator 
$3.50 UP 


Did you know 
that a machine 
is manufactur- 
ed to save you 
work? With 
the Lawton 
Duplicator you 
only have to 
S write one set 
of examination 
papers, music 
or anything that you need 50-100 or 150 
copies of. You then place this original 
copy on the face of the Duplicator, leave 
it there for three minutes, then you can 
make the required number of copies up to 
150. After using the Duplicator you need 
not wash the ink out(as in the Hektograph) 
simply close and lay away until ready to 
use again. The Duplicator comes in 10 
sizes, handsomely finished Oak Frame. An 
ornament as well as & useful machine. 


Used by numerous large colleges and 
schools all over the United States and 
Canada. 


OUR GUARANTEE. If machine does not 
give perfect satisfaction (you are to be 
the sole judge) we willrefund your money 
if machine is returned. 


Send for our Catalog “‘D”’ giving sizes 
and prices. 


The Hektograph M’f’g and Dup. Co, 


42 Murray St., New York City 


(Pang 


WATER COLORS 
The First and still the Best. 


‘Larang 


DRAWING BOOKS 
Practical, Progressive, Educational 


; 


CRAYONEX 
The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 



















Send for our new illustrated Art Catalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas. 









Headquarters 


for SLOYD 


Benches, Tools and 
Supples of all kinds 


Write for prices. 
CHANDLER 

& BARBER 
122 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 








ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon 8t., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
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WHATEVER YOU DO| | “Peerless”? Furniture 





BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES FOR_SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
FROM THE Tables, Cases, Cabinets and Work Benches of ‘‘PEERLESS”’ 


Material and Highest Class Construction 
From Stock, or to Order 


Our Factory is Prepared to Deliver Large Orders Promptly 
at Very Attractive Prices. 


Allow Us to Estimate on Your New Equipment. 


Bi 


TN ii Ih 
- Hi 
th 


| Prices that Convince, Quality Unexcelled. 





RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


GET OUR CATALOG 


C. CHRISTIANSEN | seceiees exets Osnieae ce 


MANUFACTURER OF BENCHES The B. K. Elliott Company 


2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. No. 108 Sixth Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 





raPips SCHOO! Furnishings 


Stand the Efficiency Test 





“Oliver’’ No. 53 
Motor Head Speed Lathe 






**Oliver’’ No. 144 
Hand Jointer 


Bench for Metal Working 


We make dependable equipment for the Shops— 
Laboratories — Drawing Rooms — Domestic 
Science Centers. Wall Cases — 

Special Cabinets. 


MAY WE SEND CATALOGS? 


‘“*‘Oliver’’ No. 17 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. Oliver” No. 90 


Branches: 
Saw Bench New York Chicago St.Louis Los Angeies 
| 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
Company 
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yj INK WELL] 


You men and women who reason out the whys and where- 
fore of things should use your mental powers to the same 
extent in regard to the little Inkwell used in your school desks. 
We ask yon to test out the ‘*TANNEWITZ” Inkwell for a 
period of one year and compare the results obtained with those 
of-any other Inkwells you may select. Your conclusions will be 
the most convincing argument that could be offered you. You 
would be in possession of facts first handed that would dispell 
all doubts from your mind. No scientist would draw a hasty con- 
clusion when he has it in his power to 
make a series of tests and get at the facts. 
A business man of ability would 
exhaust all avenues of information 
to obtain the facts that make busi- 
ness a success. Why shouldn't you 
follow the same line of practice? 
You have it in your power to use the 
most practical Inkwell made. Why 
deny yourselves? Our pamphlet on 
Inkwells makes comparisons that 
are instructive. We will gladly 
mail it upon request together 
with asample of our Inkwell. 


| The Tannewitz Works 
Station A 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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No spill Fillers 30c 
each. Quick in action, 
no dripping of ink, no 
overfilled wells. 
Holds 1 pt. of ink. 


Non-loseable bottle wells are the best. We sell loseable bottle wells at 60c. per doz. 
Set flush with desk. Fit any opening. The only AIR-TIGHT lid well made. Fits 
Noiseless--Watertight--Neat--Sanitary. any opening 1in. and up--has large bottle. 





a:Why delay on our goods?—Everybody is commencing to use them, 
Write for circulars and prices. Liberal discounts. 


AMERICAN INKWELL CO. Adrian, Minn. 
SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





° Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our fiush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our,No, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze, but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or at any hole from 
144 to 244 inchesindiameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a fiush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 













COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National pant Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bidg., Harrisburg, P 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ALBERT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet *‘ Teaching as a Business’”’ ~~ 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: es on won Idaho 


SCHERMERHORN "TEACHERS? AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


is valuable in proportion to its 


4 aI 4 ». CS EIN cS YZ os. R .. it merely hears 
of vacancies an ells "TI" Er A YE es 

y =. a bou a. th em echoes: Soacenaeh iaiiieee 
that is more. Ours Jewkes CSOIWEIWE EIN IDSs 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“SUPERIOR” 





Pat. Dec, 12, 05 
Pat. Jan, 19, 06 





Pat, Claims Allowed 
OU take no chances in buying either of the above styles of ink wells for old 


or new school desks. The “U. S.”’ fits the different size holes in old desks 
perfectly. 

QUALITY, DURABILITY AND UP-TO-DATENESS are a few of the 
many traits possessed by our goods. 

Of course you want to be convinced, so let us send you testimonial letters 
and samples of either style or both. Understand that you do not place yourself 
under obligation in accepting samples 

It is not necessary that you buy direct, your dealer will supply you. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. inc. 


Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 


The CLEVELAND pressed STEEL flush top INKWELL 


Why spoil the looks of a finely finish- 
ed desk with an unsightly inkwell? 
The Cleveland inkwell improves the 
appearance of any desk. It not only 
looks right, but is substantially made 
and very durable. 


Write for sample and price. 


Cleveland Inkwell Co. 


2090 E. 22nd St., 





Patented June 7th, 1910. 
Other Patents pending. 


Special 
designs for 
Schools and 
Colleges. 
Estimates 
made on 
all college 
equipment. 


ord Catalogue on 
trades application. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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CLEVELAND, O. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 822, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superintendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taken. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Aageles. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU si 'tuvis,'to. 


Furnishes teachers of all grades and subjects. 


We have served numerous leading 
educators and school employers. 


Teachers of Agriculture a specialty. 
J. RICHMOND, Manager. 


Write for particulars. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


’ 21 £. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°.2%"" 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.’’ 








MANUAL ARTS BUREAU Gbenica 
The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 


Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. DIMMITT, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
12 Roberts Stree 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 


west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
5601-503 Livingston Building 


Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. "TI" key UW ss 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


teachers for all positions 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. FLETCHER, Mgr. :: —::-~—=—«44-426 Winsor St., JAMESTOWN, HL Y. 
AL LINK LINK’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ise, 


We can furnish the best teachers available. We handle Superintendents, Principals, and 
Specialists. Our service to schoolsis free. Try us. Write us to-day. 


Registration Free No Position, No Pay 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
x will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
: professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 


Always has good 


BOISE, 
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Teachers’ Agency Directory 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 
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NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first-class teachers in 
all lines, we solicit a share of your patronage for 1912. Write us early. 
E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 ©. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau Geo. 7. Palmer 


Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. { When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 

80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 





BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement, 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, Nt. Y. Vincent B, Fisk, Mgr. 
OF BOSTON 


“= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 noyiston siroe, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of 
Employers. 





is composed of only very high-grade teachers 
and can thus recommend the best. Address 
THE TEACHERS’ MUTUAL, Ashtabula, Ohio 


The Teachers’ Mutual Co-operative Association 
Box D-315 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23n0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ Agency 
Los Angeles ¥stablished 1888, by C. C. Boynton San Francisco 
Teachers supplied at short notice for temporary or permanent positions. Write, wire or phone us, We 


are pioneers at this business on this coast. Thousands of teachers have been placed by us, largely in response to 
direct request from Principals, Superintendents and School Boards. 





THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


Managers: H. McLean, A. L. ROBERTSON 


310-311 Providence Building DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Also recommend Athletic 


Coaches who can teach academic 


subjects. The University of Wis- 


MANUAL TRAINING 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY — oasis Goku Sut Gunes 
es sciec our oi 

COMMERCIAL BRANCHES ‘°s clcciet ovr cnndiénies, 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 


We supply 
EXCLUSIVELY 
teachers of 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Men. 
WessTer Groves, ST. Louis, Mo. 


ae 


- _, WE WANT QUALIFIED TEACHERS for every 
Ss te YY department of school from Kinder- 





Mm garten to the U . 
VG MALLE a TEN cache Sin ratios 
AGENCY 1545 GLENARM - DENVER COLORS 


WM. RUFFER, A. 8., Manager 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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ORR & LOCKETT BENCHES 
With Our PATENT LOCKING 


SYSTEM Master Keys 
Are Not Needed 


Read How It Works 


Y using this system on a bench, the partitions between the draw- 
B ers are eliminated, thus using all the space for depth. Each 

pupil has his own key and has access to his own drawer. There 
is a stop on the drawer so he cannot remove it from the bench and get tools from the drawer below. The 
teacher can, by removing the strip, open any drawer, and, if necessary, remove it from the bench. If for 
any reason the teacher desires to lock the whole system to the exclusion of all individual keys, he can do so 
by reversing the strip. With this system master keys are not needed, and a more secure locking system 
is assured. In addition to the special locking feature the drawers in this bench are made large enough to 
accommodate all the tools and material needed by the student. This saves running about after tools and 
eliminates the need of special lockers for tools and materials. Write for further information. 

















No: 155 BENCH (Special) 
4 Showing Patent Locking System 














No. 155 Bench shown above is 
32 inches high, top 48 inches by 
31 inches, 24% inches thick. 
Equipped with Roller Nut Con- 
tinuous Screw Rapid Action 
Vise. Made of beautifully 
finished white maple. Shipping 
weight 300 pounds. Price each 
$40.00. 


Our Patent Locking System 
is also furnished on three other 
benches of different sizes: 
No. 152, $30.00; No. 153, $35.00; 
and No. 154, $45.00. Like No. 
155 they are also constructed of 
white maple. Send for sizes and 
shipping weights. 


DISCOUNTS QUOTED ON QUANTITIES 


()RR & [OCKETT 


Established 1872 HARDWARE (? 





14-16 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


- The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER. 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly — 
break the lead. 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


cae a | Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


SLATE FE. J. JOHNSON 
BI ACK BOARDS 72° 70" suctextoune, sancon.rs. NEW YOR 


Prices quoted including freight. Pamphlet with 
setting instructions free. Correspondence solicited. 
QUARRIER OF 


ROOFING SLATE—Black, Green, Purple, Red 
STRUCTURAL SLATE —Steps, Platforms, Urinals, etc. 





DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER ‘The only sewed Eraser made, It is made en- 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled, 


It is used in the public schools of the loding 
cities, and is purchased by the U. 8, Government, 


it will 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


A 233-235 Market St., Supplies and Furniture for Schools 


CHICAGO 








Produced by us from 


STRONG ROCK—SU PERIOR FINISH 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 

EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL 

All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 

We will positively guarantee you 





Has it occurred to You 


that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? 


The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 
Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 
Vise on trial free of charge 


You should write us 
for catalogs and 


OTT 
CTT : 
“am prices 


er 


satisfaction on a trial order. va a’ 
Fill out this coupon and mail to 


THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
HOLLAND, MICH., and receive 
free sample and information. 


Hear our story on Vises and 
Benches before you join 
our satisfied customers. 


Se ; Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


AURORA, ILL. 


Made In two sizes, with and without stops. 
Two styles, iron jaws and all-steel jaws. 


Patented dune 90, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25,1910 Address 


«« This cut one-quarter actual size 
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steel parts 
assembled 
with elec- 
tric welding, and finished 
in our new sanitary gun- 
Built in 3 


























metal enamel. 
styles as 
shown (and 
all sizes): Au- 
tomatic sta- 
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THE SPIRITOF PROGRESS AssoL_uTELY No BREAKAGE— THT 
wide demand for better strongest construction 1} 
and more known. No WT 
sanitary AMERICAN STEEL boltsorriv- — }}||| 
for our 
American SANITARY DESKS 
schools. If 
this movement and are inter- 
ested in seating your schools 
with desks designed onscien- 
ples of hy- 
giene, and 
warrantedun- tionary,single 
write for our adjustable 
Booklet A&s. deskand chair. i 
BLACKBOARDS, SCHOOL SUPPLIES TTT 
plete directory of everything for the schoolroom, 
Ameri ind Com 
merican Seating Ompany 
218 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


is exemplified inthe nation- our triangular steel is the 
equipment ets, All HT 
you are in sympathy with 
tific princi- 
breakable, pedestal, and 
2 120 Page Catalog A9free-on request. A com- 
Boston Philadelphia 








New York Pittsburgh 
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THE COLUMBIA PLAN 


FROM FACTORY TO SCHGDL RGDM 


Ne Oe 
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Sanitary in Construction, Aseptic in Finish, Individual, Comfortable, 
Indestructible, Adjustable, or Stationary as desired 





Manual Training Benches 


Sanitary Steel Teachers’ Desks 
with 2, 4, or 7 drawers, with or 
without rail on top. 





Send for catalog 


Laboratory Furniture 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 













SILENT GIANT 
















NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 





Insured for 20 Years 


against all 


Defects and Breakages 


s 


Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ, 


MANUFACTURERS 
Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School 
Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased toshow. We have the Best Sanitary 
school desks made. Write for prices and 
samples. 


Still making the Faultiess and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment. 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





















The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- 
ing machinery, before you equip your 
school with woodworking machinery. 
The machines 
are the kind 
that give en- 
tire satisfac- 
tion. 





Catalog tells all about band saws, saw tables, joint- 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers. 
Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. . 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETORIA, OHIO 
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A School Foard Sownal 


The illustration shows a battery of ‘*‘ Wolff’’ Lavatories in- 
Stalled in the Bowen High School, at South Chicago. The 
bowls are Solid Porcelain with Self-closing Faucets and 
Individual Traps; the Back is of Pink Tennessee Marble. 





The Lavatory is one of the most important 
fixtures in the school. It should be made of the 
best porcelain and be well supported on heavy 
iron frames to withstand the rough usage to 
which it is subjected. The selection should 
be made with the greatest care. 

**Wolff’’ Monarch Porcelain and Monument 
Vitreous Lavatories have withstood the sever- 
est tests and are therefore ideal for school use. 

We are equipped to furnish every depend- 
able grade of Plumbing for Schools and Institu- 
tions~—in all accepted material—for all purposes, 
and all designed and made in our own factories. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made 
By Any One Firm 


General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago 


Showrooms: 111 North Dearborn $t., Chicago 


TRENTON, N. J. DENVER, COLO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Omaha, Neb. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. Dallas, Texas 








Bemis Standard Bench 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 





CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St., Worcester, Mass. 
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NGRAVING CO! 


WEST WATER & WELLS ST. + PHONE GRAND 1960. 





School Board Sournal : 


Chicago Straight Pattern Fountain 
Sanitas Metal Mouth Guard 











Our latest model, just added to our extended line of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BUBBLING FOUNTAINS. 


An improvement on the Gem Fountain. 





Such disease spreaders as pictured above are 
a menace to public health. 





You shudder at the thought of drinking from 
such a cup. 





You know there may lurk the germs of tu- 
berculosis, diphtheria, tonsilitis, and perhaps 


| something worse. 
Write today for Catalog ——— | 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG.CO. | | Prevent Contagion 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. With the Clow “ Hygiene” Adamantose 
| Ware Drinking Fountain — every swallow of 
| water is clean, cool and refreshing. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR EVERYBODY | | When you drink from its bubbling cup, you 


| don’t wonder if it is clean—you 
| know it. 








Sanitary and economical Fountains for country as well 


as city children. Usable by large as well as small pupils. Specify Clow Bubbling Fountains 


and see that all your other plumbing 
. bears this mark of superiority. 


| 

| 

| 

Full descriptions and illustrations upon appli- 
cation to us. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


CHICAGO 





No. 3. Closes Automatically 





For Schools having no 
Water Pressure, or 
using Spring Water 
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No. 1 for Lavatory Bowl No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


Hamrick-Tobey Fountains fill all conditions, and can be 
adjusted to any plumbing. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Free. Special Price to Schools. 


HAMRICK -TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 





- School Soard Journal 



















IDEAS 
METHODS 
ENTHUSIASM 


These are what make for progress. These are what Super- 


visors and Teachers of Music and Drawing find at the 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
of the 


American Institute of Normal Methods 


Twenty-Second Annual Session, July 9-26, 1912 





In these schools the Faculty is composed of specialists 
of wide experience. Graduates of the schools are sought 


for to fill important and lucrative positions. 


The Terms are Very Reasonable 






Western School At Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois 


FRANK D. FARR, Manager 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


























| At the N. E. Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Eastern Schoo 


WILLIAM M. HATCH, Manager 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston 





Introductory American History 


By HENRY E. BOURNE 
and ELBERT J. BENTON 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the 
recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association. The purpose of the 
book is to teach pupils that our civilization had its 
beginnings far back in the history of the Old World, 
and to enable them to think of our country in its true 
historical setting. About two thirds of the book are 
given to this introductory history, and the remainder 
to the period of discovery and exploration. About 280 
pages, with maps and illustrations. Ready in May. 


Health in Home and Town 


By BERTHA M. BROWN 


Author of **Good Health for Girls and Boys’’ 


This book continues the course begun in “Good 
Health for Girls and Boys.” Its purpose is to em- 
phasize the importance of sanitary surroundings in 
home and town, and to teach pupils while in school the 
principles that underlie attractive and healthful home 


making. Illustrated. Ready in May. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Physical and Commercial Geography 


Gregory, Keller and Bishop's Physical and Commercial 
Geography ‘ : ‘ ti $3.00 
An interesting and scientific treatise on certain controlling 


conditions of commerce—a book of very great value, and the 
best of its kind. 


Freeman and Chandler's The World’s Commercial 
Products . $3.00 


Descriptions of the economic plants of the world and an enu- 
meration of their commercial uses—fully illustrated. 


Webster's General History of Commerce $1.40 


A comprehensive survey of the commercial development of 
the world from the earliest times to the present. 


Allen’s Industrial Studies— United States 65 cents 


A valuable book for younger students, giving in interesting 
narrative form the most important information about our 
greatest industries. 


Brigham's Geographic influences In American History $1.25 
A book which treats scientifically and in the simplest way of 
the intimate relation between physiography and American 
national development. 


Toothaker’s Commercial Raw Materials $1.25 


A comprehensive handbook describing briefly the important 
materials entering into the commerce of the world. The sub- 
stances are traced from their sources through the various 
processes of preparation to their final uses. 


GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS —_ SAN FRANCISCO 








ARE YOU CONSIDERING THE ADOPTION OF 


A 
NEW SERIES OF READERS? 


If so, write us. 
of readers — 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS 


Oswell & Gilbert 


We have just published a new set 


which are as near perfect as it seems possible for readers 
to be. 


Primer $0.30 
First Reader , , .30 
Second Reader . wae 
Third Reader ; : .40 
Fourth Reader . :; : . a 
Fifth Reader ; 50 





The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street 


CHICAGO 


New York Dallas Boston 


San Francisco 
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THREEFOLD WELCOME AND A THREEFOLD 


side te 


By DON C. BLISS, Superintendent of Schools, Elmira, N. Y. 


Unless all signs fail education is entering 
upon a period during which present ideals will 
be radically modified or wholly changed. Here- 
tofore, schoolmen have accepted the mere pres- 
ence of inherited methods in the educational 
world as sufficient reason for their continued 
use and little effort has been made to determine 
whether their results have justified this accept- 
ance. The superintendents of two neighboring 
cities may proceed along totally different lines. 
Each supports his choice by a plausible state- 
ment of theory, each has his followers in the 
world of schoolmen, but neither tries to accu- 
mulate from the actual work done by the chil- 
dren an array of facts which would prove be- 
yond question the economic value of his meth- 
ods. Why argue whether it is better to teach 
spelling by the syllabic or non-syllabic method, 
when no better proof than the opinion of the 
respective advocates is brought forward to sup- 
port the argument? The results of a few well- 
planned tests would carry more weight with the 
business man and the parent than all the psy- 
chology in the world. Long since, practical 
men began to apply to their criticism of the 
schools the principle of the relation between ex- 
penditure and results which they employed in 
their own business. They found too great a 
discrepancy between the time and money used 
in education and the results to the pupils, and 
they began to insist that the business system 
of checking results to eliminate waste can and 
ought to be employed in education. 

A great difficulty in applying this principle 
to the conduct of the schools has been the lack 
of adequate standards of measurement. One 
school system might be thought better than an- 
other. The only proof lay in a general atmos- 
phere of prosperity and activity, and the grow- 
ing cost of maintenance. The taxpayer had no 
real evidence of an adequate return for the con- 
stant demand for greater investment on his 
part. 

The schools are beginning to realize that the 
rightful demand of the public for something 
in the nature of a balance sheet must be met, 
and a number of men are at present engaged 
in original investigations which will result in 
establishing some tentative standards of effi- 
ciency. Arithmetic, spelling, composition, and 
penmanship, are the subjects usually selected 
for this purpose. Thus far the investigation 
has necessarily been confined to the work of de- 
termining a standard, so that little has yet been 
accomplished in applying the standard to actual 
school conditions. 

No standard has practical value unless it is 
of such a character that the busy superintend- 
ent or principal can use it without expending 
an unreasonable amount of time. If the use of 
a standard for measuring efficiency results in 
such progress as to» make this investment of 
time profitable, then he cannot afford to ignore 
it. The matter resolves itself into a question 
of the most profitable investment of the avail- 
able time. 

As a result of Dr. Thorndike’s article in The 
Teachers’ College Record for March, 1910, the 
writer has made a series of careful experiments 
in the subject of penmanship to determine the 
effect of applying the standard test. This was 
done with the idea that progress would result 
from telling a class their present standard and 


encouraging them to make a definite effort to 
raise it. The consequence would be the elimina- 
tion of aimless practice and the substitution of 
a definite purpose to reach a prescribed stand- 
ard. Such testing should not be confused with 
the formal examinations so often found in the 
schools. The purpose was not to bring about 
a sudden burst of effort and thus to reach a 
high, but temporary, rank.. The sole idea was 
to fix the present normal standard of attainment 
and then to use this as the starting point from 
which to measure the class progress in writ- 
ing. 

This has been done with several classes 
through a five-month period and the results are 
interesting. 

The attempt to use Dr. Thorndike’s scale 
shows that a coarser one would be just as satis- 
factory and would greatly simplify the rating 
of the papers. It is also apparent that there 
would be a decided advantage in fixing the 
standards from local specimens as the differ- 
ence in style between the local writing and that 
in the Thorndike scale makes the operation of 
rating too slow. It is wholly immaterial in 
measuring class improvement whether the scale 
is perfect or not. The essential thing is that 
it be kept constant. When the experiment was 
begun in September the classes were asked to 
copy three or four sentences from the black- 
board as well as they could. These papers were 
then rated and each pupil was told what rating 
his paper received. A month later a similar 
test was made and each pupil was given his rat- 
ing. The same method was followed at the end 
of each subsequent month. In this way a 
monthly record of the actual progress of the 
pupil was established. It shows not his ability 
to tell how to do but what he can actually do. 
It is a measure of his capacity, not of the 
amount of theory that he chances to remem- 
ber. 

The rating of the papers is simple. The 
standards run from one to twenty and each paper 
is given the rating of the standard with which 
it agrees. The sum of these ratings divided by 
the number of pupils gives the class rating. 

The following table shows the constant im- 
provement of the classes: ‘ 


Grade Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


VIII 11.7 12.2 12.3 13 14.2 
VII 11.04 123 12.7 13.1 14.2 
Ey. 2113 13. 

V 8.7 13.5 


Lack of time prevented the rating of grades 
five and six each month. The actual progress 
in every case is most gratifying: Grade VIII, 
starting with a mark of 58.5 per cent reaches 
71 per cent in the five months. Grade VII 
starts with 57 per cent and reaches the same 
point, 71 per cent. 

Obviously these class averages will be modi- 
fied by the characteristics of the pupils who 
make up the class. The average for the eighth 
grade, given above, is lowered by the fact that 
a number of poor writers happen to be mem- 
bers of it. 


A comparison of the September and January 
rating of the individual pupils shows that in 
almost every instance a determined effort was 
made to improve the quality of the writing. 


12 


Grade VIII. Grade VII 
Pupils Sept. Jan. Pupils Sept. Jan. 
No. Rating Rating No. Rating Rating 
1 12 14 1 13 15 
2 11 14 2 13 13 
3 13 16 3 11 16 
4 pd 15 4 9 14 
5 12 15 5 12 16 
6 12 16 6 14 17 
< 12 13 7 10 16 
8 11 14 8 11 16 
9 14 15 9 11 14 
10 11 15 10 9 13 
11 14 14 11 11 14 
12 14 14 12 11 14 
13 13 14 13 11 13 
14 13 15 14 12 13 
15 9 13 15 11 14 
16 9 13 16 12 15 
17 12 16 17 11 14 
18 15 15 18 9 14 
19 11 14 19 11 14 
20 12 14 20 11 14 
21 11 12 —_ i 
22 13 14 223 289 
23 11 15 
24 11 14 
25 12 15 
26 12 13 
27 11 14 
28 11 14 
333 400 


Such tables as the above afford the superin- 
tendent exact knowledge of the degree of effi- 
ciency with which writing is taught in every 
room; for there can be no question but that 
efficient teaching and class progress are synon- 
ymous terms. The tables are of equal value to 
the conscientious teacher as they show her just 
what pupils are making progress and what 
pupils are loafing. In a word, for vague opin- 
ion is substituted the principle of accurate 
knowledge which guides a business man in the 
conduct of his affairs. 

Some may object to the rating system fearing 
that the estimate of the various papers may be 
unduly influenced by the personal bias of the 
examiner. This would probably be true if the 
papers were rated in the old manner, giving 
each the mark in per cent to which its appear- 
ance seemed to entitle it. Rating in ac- 
cordance with a fixed standard is a totally dif- 
ferent process. Instead of the question “What 
per cent should be given this paper?” the in- 
spector asks, “Which of these standards is it 
most like?” Actual experience warrants the 
assumption that the personal factor need not 
be considered. Sets of papers rated by two ex- 
perts working in absolute independence of each 
other show a maximum variation of one-tenth 
of one point. I am convinced if the rating were 
done by one person the variation would never 
be worth considering. 

We often hear people objecting to tests be- 
cause certain elements of successful teaching 
cannot be measured with mathematical exact- 
ness. It is certain that we cannot measure the 
influence exerted by a real teacher upon the 
character of his pupils, but there is no incon- 
sistency between character development and ef- 
ficiency in subject matter. Character is just 
as much a part of education as knowledge of 
arithmetic. At the same time no matter how 
honest he may be the office has no place for a 
boy who is hopelessly incompetent. The pres- 
ent demand upon the schools is for graduates 
who can do something well. In the future we 
shall place no less emphasis upon character 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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The United States Bureau of Education 


By DR. HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, Washington, D. C. 


I. 

Notwithstanding the widened scope and in- 
creased efficiency of the Bureau of Education 
during the past few years it does not as yet 
perform all the functions it 
ganic act, passed in 1867, 
and duties as those ‘ 


The or- 
defines its purpose 
‘of collecting such statis- 
tics and facts as will show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and management of 
schools and _ school 


should. 


systems, and methods of 
teaching, as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the 
country.” 

It is evident that the fault lies not in the 
wording of the organic act. Wherein, then, is it 
to be found? The answer is “in the appro- 
priations made by the Congress.” With a legal 
scope sufficiently wide to establish a depart- 
ment and give education a seat in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, the bureau has been compelled 
to eke out its existence upon funds insufficient 
to support a single section of a division of some 
other bureaus. The lowest appropriation, that 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870, was 
$5,400. During the ’70s the amounts averaged 
$27,000 annually. In 1881 the $50,000 mark was 
passed ; fifteen years later $60,000 was expended, 
while it was not until 1910 that as much as $70, 
000 was granted. For the present fiscal year 
the appropriation for the bureau proper totals 
$79,800.* 

Compare with this amount the expenses of 
other bureaus of the government whose work 
most closely resembles that of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Geological Survey, $1,225,5 


225,520; Bureau 
of Mines, $459,000; Smithsonian Institute, 


$342,000; Bureau of Fisheries, $884,670; Bureau 
of Corporations, $254,200; Bureau of Labor, 
$167,090; Bureau of Statistics, $77,650; Bureau 
of Animal Industry (exclusive of meat inspec- 
tion, $3,000,000), $1,604,750; Bureau of Plant 
Industry, $1,772,606; Bureau of Entomology, 
$334,970; Biological Survey, $119,700; Office of 
Public Roads, $115,000. The fields of work of 
these bureaus are not more important to the 
permanent welfare of the country than the edu- 
cation of its citizens. 


Inadequacy of Appropriations. 

The form in which the appropriations have 
been granted has also prevented the proper de- 
velopment of the bureau. The appropriations 
for the fiscal year, 1911, are typical. Nine- 
tenths of the $72,000 appropriated was for sal- 
aries fixed by statute and at amounts so small 
that trained and experienced men and women 
competent to fill positions as specialists are not 
attracted to government service. The commis- 
sioner is powerless to offer as much money as 
local public and private school systems of the 
better class. Neither have any “lump sum” ap- 
propriations, from which salaries could be paid, 
been given the bureau until the present year. 
It might be explained in passing that “lump 
sum” appropriations are those in which the 
purpose of the appropriation is fixed by the Con- 
gress, leaving to the executive branch of the 
government the distribution of the total amount 
among the various objects necessary to the ac- 


complishment of those purposes. Under such 


*These figures do not include the appropriation for the 
education and support of the natives of Alaska, amount 
ing for this year to $200,000, nor for the introduction of 
domestic reindeer into Alaska, amounting to $12,000 
They also exclude the allotment of the Department of 
the Interior appropriation for printing, amounting to $50,- 
000, as well as that for equipment, supplies, and other 
purposes, which amounts to about $4,000. The bureaus of 


all departments share in the departmental appropriation 
in similar ways. 


a provision, the chief of a bureau is enabled to 
employ within the limits of the total appropria- 
tion just as many persons and at such salaries 
as the head of his department may approve. The 
wonderful development of the Department of 
Agriculture during the past fifteen or twenty 
years has been due in no small part to the wide 
discretion given its officers through lump sum 
appropriations. 

Another characteristic of the bureau’s appro- 
priations has its bearing at this point. Under 
the law today no person connected with the 
bureau may have his expenses paid for going 
to any place to speak to a body of citizens or 
teachers, or to advise with them regarding the 
solution of any problem. His expenses may be 
paid, however, for going to the place in ques- 
tion to collect educational data, which presum- 
ably will be of value to other communities when 
printed or otherwise distributed. 

Congressional Procedure a Hindrance. 

If, during the past forty years, the Commis- 
sioner of Education had been granted lump sum 
appropriations from which he could have paid 
salaries fairly commensurate with those paid by 
local public and private agencies throughout the 
United States, and had it been possible for him 
to set aside proper amounts for traveling ex- 
penses, the bureau would have made a far great- 
er impress upon educational policy and practice. 
In consequence of the higher appreciation which 
would have resulted, it is also quite probable 
that the Congress would have increased its ap- 
propriations from year to year until their mag- 
nitude would have become more nearly commen- 
surate with the high regard in which all Ameri- 
‘ans hold their public schools. 

However there is an underlying cause for this 
situation in the business procedure of each of 
the two Houses of Congress. Under this pro- 
cedure, the estimates for some departments are 
acted upon by their friends at court, while the 
estimates for other departments are passed on 
by a tribunal, whose main object is economy. 
All appropriation bills for the Department of 
Agriculture are prepared in the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and are reviewed in the 
Senate by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. This same practice also holds with 
the appropriations for the Diplomatic Service, 
the Military Service, the Naval Service, and 
the Postal Service. On the other hand the ap- 
propriations for the other branches of the execu- 
tive departments are prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House and are re- 
ferred in the Senate to its committee of like 
name. Quite naturally, the attitude of these 
Committees on Appropriations toward the esti- 
mates submitted by their respective branches 
of the executive department is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that shown by the committees which 
recommend the appropriations for a single de- 
partment or bureau. Members of the latter 
class of committees have their attention cen- 
tered on one particular set of governmental ac- 
tivities, which they hold in growing apprecia- 
tion as their knowledge of the work increases. 
On the other hand, members of the Committees 
on Appropriations have their attention divided 
among several departments and independent of- 
fices and commissions, all of which are more or 
less desirous of increased funds. Strong at- 
tachment to the work of any branch of the gov- 
ernment service is not fostered by such a condi- 
tion. Moreover, the numerous insistent de- 
mands that come upon them develop a controll- 
ing idea in the minds of these Appropriations 
Committees—not the great good that may come 
to the people through any branch of the service, 
but rather the desirability of cutting appropria- 
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tions to the lowest possible limit in order that 
the party in power will not be held accountable 
for large expenditures. In brief, all the appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture, 
and the principal appropriations for the War, 
Navy, and Postoffice Departments, are in the 
hands of their friends, while those of the re- 
maining government offices must come before a 
tribunal, the chief aim of which is to keep the 
total appropriations, including those framed 
by the special committees, within certain fixed 
limits. It follows from this that the liberal ap- 
propriations recommended by the special com- 
mittees have a tendency to lower the appropria- 
tions for the other departments which are drawn 
directly by the Appropriations Committees, Had 
the estimates of the Commissioner of Education 
during the past forty years been referred in the 
House to the Committee on Education and in 
the Senate to the Committee on Education and 
Labor there would undoubtedly be today a far 
different story to tell. If such a reform in the 
procedure of the Houses could be carried out 
today, an increased participation of the national 
government in the educational development of 
the country would probably result. 


II. 

But what has the bureau done under such lim- 
itations? This question may best be answered 
by speaking first of the period which preceded 
the administration of Commissioner Brown, who 
served from 1906 to 1911. 

Small appropriations limited the staff to fifty 
or less. Inadequate provision for traveling ex- 
penses compelled the staff of the bureau to 
gather information from the printed page in- 
stead of at first hand, and prevented their go- 
ing out into the field to assist in the solution of 
practical problems. Moreover, low statutory 
salaries had its effect on the personnel. The net 
result of the whole matter was that the number 
of persons who directly influenced the educa- 
tional development of the country was confined 
almost to the commissioner alone. The Bureau 
of Education became practically a recording of- 
fice. Figures relating to the attendance, per- 
sonnel, payments, and expenses of most types 
of schools gathered annually in accordance with 
more or less fixed forms. They were published 
in the annual reports as forwarded by those in 
charge of the schools. The history of local edu- 
cational development in earlier periods of our 
history was written by members of the staff and 
others, and published. The reviews of contem- 
porary progress in this and foreign countries 
were based for the most part upon printed re- 
ports, or were written outside the office by those 
who were more intimately acquainted with the 
facts. 

Necessarily, the reports appeared twelve months 
or more after the close of the year which they 
covered. While they contained much valuable 
information, they affected the development of 
educational theory and practice only indirectly 
as the data was transmuted by students or edu- 
ational leaders in the working out of their own 
problems. The rank and file of the teaching 
profession were influenced but little. In fact, 
many teachers were scarcely aware of the exist- 
ence of the national education office. Thousands 
of them did not know the name of the commis- 
sioner and had never so much as seen a copy of 
the bureau’s reports or other publications. 

Recent Reforms. 

A new era began with the accession of Com- 
missioner Brown. The annual reports were re- 
duced in size by practically one-half, mainly by 
dropping out historical material, and the time of 
their issuance was advanced by almost one year. 
A new series of bulletins was begun, many of 
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which were intended to minister to the imme- 
diate wants of the people. The principle back 
of it all was to make the office formative in char- 
acter, although the previous work of recording 
contemporary educational history was not di- 
minished. At that time Commissioner Brown 
said “In general, then, the purpose of the 
bureau is to provide an active center of educa- 
tional influence and information for the whole 
country, and to perform such administrative 
duties of an educational character as may from 
time to time be assigned to it.”* 

The actual turning point came, however, with 
the establishment of a “field force” during the 
year 1909-10. An increase in the appropriation 
for collecting statistics secured for the year pre- 
vious had made it possible not only to buy ad- 
ditional manuscripts for bulletins upon timely 
topics, but also to defray the traveling expenses 
of persons other than the commissioner. Two 
men, the Specialist in Land Grant College Sta- 
tistics and the Specialist in School Administra- 
tion (the latter a new position created upon the 
statutory salary of the Collector and Compiler 
of Statistics) were designated as the beginning 
of the field force and a new division was created 
to assist the latter in the performance of his 
field work. Within the next year the establish- 
ment by Congress of the statutory position of 
Specialist in Higher Education provided an- 


other field man, and later a new divi- 
sion was created for his assistance. The 
following year at the last session of Con- 
gress, the first “lump sum” appropriation 
for the work of the bureau was _ granted. 
It provided $6,000 for the _ investigation 
of rural education, industrial education, 


and school hygiene. Under the administration 
of Commissioner Claxton two additional field 
men have been provided upon this foundation, 
namely, an Assistant in Rural Education, and 
a Specialist in School Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion. A new division has likewise been cre- 
ated for each subject. So, at present, the field 
force consists of five specialists who spend from 
one-fourth to one-half of their time in the field. 


Constitution of the Bureau. 

The Bureau of Education is now composed 
of nine divisions, with a total staff, including 
the commissioner and the chief clerk, of fifty- 
nine. Through letters all divisions furnish con- 
stantly information upon many questions; all 
but one participate in the preparation of the 
annual report. The Division of Higher Educa- 
tion is engaged at present chiefly in making a 
study of standards of higher educational insti- 
tutions. It also has charge of the supervision 
of funds appropriated by Congress for the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The 
Division of Rural Education deals principally 
with those features of rural schools which are 
embraced under the heads of instruction and 
supervision of instruction. The field of the 
Division of School Administration is those sub- 
jects which are ordinarily embraced in State 
laws and regulations of local school boards. It 
also has charge of the collection and dissemina- 
tion of the statistics of State and City public 
school systems. It has been one of the factors 
in the introduction of uniform methods of re- 
cording and reporting educational and _ fiscal 
data of State and City school systems, includ- 
ing uniform methods of accounting, and in the 
establishment of the standards governing inter- 
state recognition of teachers’ certificates. It is- 
sues also State and City circulars upon live ad- 
ministrative questions. The Division of School 
Hygiene and Sanitation is interested particu- 
larly in the construction and character of school- 
houses, as well as in the regulations and prac- 
tices pertaining to the promotion of the physic- 
al well-being of pupils. The Statistical 


*The Work of the Bureau of Education, in the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1907, p. 28. 
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Division collects and publishes the statistics of 
secondary schools, schools for the industries, 
and other special types of schools. The Edi- 
torial Division performs the duties in connec- 
tion with the publications of the bureau which 
are implied in its title. In addition it issues 
from time to time circulars of information re- 
lating to live educational topics. The foreign 
work of the office is done under this division. 
The Library Division assists the readers who 
come to the bureau for study, in addition to the 
usual work connected with a library, prepares 
bibliographies upon a wide range of educational 
subjects, and issues a monthly record of current 
educational publications. The Correspondence 
Division has charge of the filing and the answer- 
ing of such correspondence as does not require 
the attention of the other divisions. The Alaska 
Division has charge of the education of the na- 
tives of Alaska and of the reindeer industry es- 
tablished for them. 
IIT. 

Are there needs which the bureau with its 
present organization cannot meet? This ques- 
tion seems almost absurd. The United States 
contains five hundred thousand school teachers, 
at least half of whom are seeking to improve 
themselves; twenty hundred school boards, and 
aS many superintendents in cities and towns of 
2,500 and more, at least half of whom are seek- 
ing the best light upon administrative ques- 
tions; not to mention the thousands of school 
boards in rural districts who assistance 
possibly more than any other class of school 
officers; four thousand county superintendents, 
at least half of whom wish to know the best 


need 


-ways of conducting rural schools, and forty- 


eight State superintendents who wish to work 
out their State problems in the light of the best 
experience of all the States. Over against 
these numbers the Bureau of Education has 
three field men, with a combined office force of 
seven clerks, who are in a position to affect di- 
rectly the work of the public schools. 

Consider this country’s six hundred _ insti- 
tutions of college or university grade, with 
27,000 teachers; its forty-eight colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts receiving aid, with 
2,500 teachers; its 196 public and 68 private 
normal schools, with 6,000 instructors. Against 
these figures contrast the fact that the Bureau 
of Education field men, with three 
clerks, who can deal at first hand with the prob- 
lems of the teachers and governing boards of 
these institutions. What the bureau can do for 
the educational interests of the country under 
its present limitations is not so much as a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with what it might 
do if conditions were ideal. 

The needs of all these 
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teachers are multiplied by our form of govern- 
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ment and intensified by our strong national 
spirit. Our system of local government fosters 
and protects initiative. Principles and methods 
of education practice have had their origin for 
the most part in local situations or are copied 
from other localities. The chief organizing 
agencies have been, not the State, but the uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools, which in- 
dividually influence the teachers’ preparation. 
Certain agencies for the improvement of teach- 
ers in service have served likewise to mold edu- 
cational procedure, but again through the me- 
diation of the teacher. Many of these agencies 
are local, as the superintendents’ study class; 
others are partly local and partly foreign, as the 
normal institute; while others, as the education- 
al press, are entirely foreign. But none of these 
has authority in the premises. The shaping of 
the educational policy resides in the local school 
boards, superintendents and teachers. 
National Assistance Necessary. 

On the other hand each progressive commu- 
nity wants the best school its means afford, 
and if possible, the best in the entire nation. 
It desires to profit by the experiences of all other 
schools. State lines do not include all com- 
munities of similar educational conditions nor 
exclude all others with different problems in this 
field to solve. If each of the States had a large 
staff of educational experts to advise local 
boards, officers, and teachers, it would still be 
necessary for each set of these officers to visit 
frequently the schools of other States in order 
to bring to bear upon the local problems in their 
own States the results of the best experience. 
And even then it would be necessary to the best 
good of the schools in all of the States for the 
staff of the National Bureau to go to all the 
States, spreading the best principles of theory 
and practice. 

The concomitance of local initiative and of 
national unity in education makes necessary a 
fully equipped and adequately supported agency, 
national in scope, for carrying the best to all 
parts of the country, and for so co-ordinating 
educational efforts as to bring about the best 
results with the least waste. States may estab- 
lish such agencies for their own benefit, but 
from the standpoint of economy in money and 
promptness, facility and efficiency in action, it 
would be wise for the sovereign people to as- 
sign to the national government the mainte- 
nance of a general clearing house for educa- 
tional improvement, whose staff could serve as 
an advisory council for the assistance of the 
State and local officers and teachers. 

Under these conditions the national educa- 
tional office can best satisfy the needs of all the 
people in two principal ways: First, it should 
record the facts relating to education here and 
abroad, and disseminate these facts in its pub- 
lications and its letters. In performing these 
functions it would act merely as an intelligent, 
but passive observer of events. To do this in 
such a way as will place at the command of 
any teacher or officer what he should 
know in order to act upon the best information 
pertaining to even the more common problems 
with which he is confronted, requires facilities 
many-fold greater than those now provided in 
the Bureau of Education. 


school 


Formative Influences of Bureau. 

Secondly, in addition to recording and pub- 
lishing the facts regarding educational condi- 
progress for the benefit of all the 
people, the national education office should ex- 
ercise direct formative influences on the devel- 
opment of the State and local public school 
systems in at least three principal directions: 

1. It should State and local school 
boards, superintendents, and other school offi- 
cers, in educational campaigns and in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems which ordinarily do 
not come into public notice. 
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2. It should investigate and report the re- 


sults of important educational movements in 
certain localities or sections of the country, set- 
ting forth conclusions as to the advisability of 
the adoption of like practices in other localities, 
as well as indicating the best methods of pub- 
lishing them. 

3. It should carry on experiments in various 
phases of educational procedure either inde- 
pendently or in co-operation with States or with 
local school districts. 

It seems perfectly clear that the practicability 
of the first of these phases of formative activ- 
ity is sustained by abundant evidence in similar 
fields of activity and by work which publie and 
private educational agencies have actually done, 
As for example, take the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association through their na- 
tional and state associations in assisting local 
organizations, both in special endeavors and in 
the working out of the problems that arise in the 
routine work. The relative influence of nation- 
al and State officers in this field would doubtless 
control in education as well. No matter how 
strong a State education office may be made by 
a State legislature, the national office if prop- 
erly supported would in most States exercise 
more potent influence because of its prestige and 
the wider range of its experience. 

The work of the General and Southern Edu- 
eation Boards in the South, both independently 
and in co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture, is another example of the whole- 
some and inspiring influence of national agen- 
cies in the development of the life of the people. 
In the past decade these two institutions have 
caused a more rapid educational development 
in the South than has taken place in any other 
part of our country. If the Bureau of Educa- 
tion had been granted funds comparable to the 
amounts expended by the General Education 
Board and by the Department of Agriculture 
upon educational projects alone, the remain- 
ing portion of our country would have received 
benefit almost, if not quite, as great. Finally, 
the work of the Department of Agriculture in 
purely agricultural matters stands out as a great 
example of what the national government may 
do to promote the welfare of the people through 
assisting them in their private endeavors. 

Secondly, as a further step in the development 
of the Bureau of Education’s formative influ- 
ence, its experts should be enabled to investi- 
gate local practice, and to correlate results ob- 
tained with those of experience elsewhere. Edu- 
cational advancement in this country is spo- 
radic. A certain city public school system, uni- 
versity, or normal school conceives a new idea 
and proves its worth for the whole country. 
Teachers in the same line of endeavor learn of 
the suecess in this or that particular place, visit 
it, and copy after it in the best way they may. 
This individual or local initiative is one of the 
best features of our educational systems and 
should be preserved. There is great need, how- 
ever, for careful investigation of new develop- 
ments by national agencies in order that the 
light of all previous endeavors in similar lines 
will be thrown upon each particular project in- 
volved and its exact contribution to progress de- 
termined. Such a study would prove of great 
benefit to school officers and teachers in all other 
places, (a) by bringing the new plan to their at- 
tention, (b) by assisting them in deciding 
whether a similar plan would better their edu- 
cational system, and (c) by helping them to put 
it into operation if they decide to incorporate 
it in their system. In this last step the expert 
advice of a specialist from the bureau, given 
after a personal study of local conditions, would 
be of much greater assistance than the printed 
bulletin. Furthermore, the expenditure of 
money in visiting the place where the plan was 
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already in operation, and likewise in working 
out the best adaptation of the original plan to 
the requirements of other places, would be greatly 
reduced. The additional appropriation for such 
work upon the part of the national government 
would be repaid many times over in the saving 
of local taxes. 

As an example, take the public school system 
of Gary, Indiana, which has been heralded by 
some as the new plan after which all public 
school systems of the future will be molded. It 
involves the lengthening of the school day to 
61-2 hours. It provides for Saturday classes 
and vacation schools. Provision is made also 
for the use of the building and of the parks and 
playgrounds by the public. Without doubt there 
are many features of the Gary plan that would 
be of very great benefit to public school systems 
in other cities. It is asserted for this system 
that the boys and girls are kept off the streets, 
that their enjoyment of school life is greatly 
increased, that their health is much improved, 
that a more practical curriculum is provided, 
and that all these good results may be accom 
plished without increasing the cost per pupil. 
A national agency is best fitted to study and to 
report upon the results that have been accom- 
plished in this school system, to make recom- 
mendations as to the extent to which the new 
system can be used elsewhere, and to assist in 
its wider introduction. 

Educational Investigations. 

The third field in which the Bureau of Educa- 
tion ean function in a constructive way, as in- 
dicated above, pertains to the scientific measure- 
ments of educational efficiency. The public 
school curriculum is attacked from many sides. 
It is said that boys and girls are not prepared 
for actual life; that they are deficient in educa- 
tion in the common branches; that too much 
time is spent upon elementary and secondary 
subjects. More specifically, also, it is frequently 
asserted that one given school does not do as 
good work as a certain other school. Thus far, 
our decision upon these and similar questions 
has been merely a matter of individual opinion. 
Within the past ten years the study of education 
has been brought to the point where many of 
settled by scientific 
measurement. To be sure this is done in but 


these questions may be 


Further 
experimentation in determining standards of 
measurements should be extended throughout 


few places; nevertheless it is done. 
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the entire country. The universities have been 
the most active agents in this work. In partic- 
ular, Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
has been a leader. Their students, who are now 
teachers in other universities, colleges, normal 
schools, and in private, public, secondary, and 
elementary schools, have spread the knowledge 
of scientific measurement until now the country 
is ready for more nearly accurate judgment of 
educational questions through scientific proce- 
dure. 

Other branches of the government, particular- 
ly the Department of Agriculture, furnish 
abundant precedents for investigations into the 
field of education by the national government, 
as the following list of appropriations for this 
fiscal year will show: 

For investigation and experiments in . 

animal husbandry we eeeee 47,480 
Co-operative expenses in animal feed- 

ee eer ere 
Investigating the physiology of crop 

plants and for testing and breeding 

varieties thereof ..........ssecseces 88,018 
For investigating the ginning, handling, 

grading, baling and wrapping of cot- 

ton and the establishment of stand- 

ards for the different grades thereof.. 32,350 
lor investigating the handling, grading, 

and transportation of grain and the 

fixing of definite grades thereof..... 57,080 
To investigate and encourage the adop- 

tion of improved methods of farm 

management and farm practice. ..... 
To investigate the food habits of North 

American birds and mammals in re- 

lation to agriculture, horticulture, and 

forestry, including experiments and 

demonstration ...........sccccecces 965,000 
For inquiries in regard to the systems 

of road management throughout the 

United States, and for giving expert 

advice on this subject............... 20,000 
For investigations of the best methods 

of road making and the best kind of 

road making materials and for fur- 

nishing expert advice on road build- 

ing and maintenance.... -- 60,000 

A list of appropriations for the investigation 
of educational subjects which are similar in 
form to those named above comes easily to the 
mind of any educator: 

a. To investigate the best system of school 
board administration in cities of various sizes. 

b. To conduct experiments with a view of 
determining at what ages the various school 
subjects may be learned in the least amount of 
time and with the best results. 

ce. To investigate and to conduct experiments 
into the methods of giving the best prepara- 
tion to those children who will enter industrial 
occupations. 

d. To investigate the effect of the compul- 
sory education laws with the view of making 
such recommendations as will secure their en- 


forcement with a minimum injury to parents 
and pupils. 


50,000 


142,920 


e. ‘To conduct experiments for the determina- 
tion of standards of ability in the various school 
subjects for each of the school grades and for 
each age of the pupil. 

f. To investigate the methods now in use in 
the investigation of the feeble-minded and to 
co-operate with State and local boards of edu- 
cation in the conduct of experiments in the edu- 
cation of the feeble-minded. 

g. To investigate the methods of teaching 
the various school subjects and to conduct ex- 
periments with the point in view of ascertaining 
the best methods. 


h. To conduct investigations to determine 
the best methods of caring for young children 


in the home, including their instruction, so as 
(Concluded on Page 41) 
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“Yis—yohr to be the Superintindint of 
School, Mr. Kindill, ind eef you keep the no- 
tion out of yohr heed that you moost change all 
the tixtbooks the first moonth and turn the hahl 
seestem oopside down befahr you know the teach- 
ers’ names, you cahn steek yohr furniture crates 
in the foornace ahnd sittle doon in peace weeth 
yohr family.” 

“But, Mr. MacDonald, do you want me to 
cross my fingers every time I open my mouth? 
That’s a pretty high price for peace.” 

“Naw-naw-yeng mon; noot that—noot that. 
Harse sinse, industry, ahnd a college _ide- 
cation ahr a treenety of virchuse—if the 
Gude One aboove endooed you weeth the 
farhst two and the byes een college did 
not neeglict to geeve you the last—you’l 
not fail. Joost noo yohr full of new 
fangled idees. There ahr gude ones—when 
you’ve screened them, understand. These beeg 
fellows who teach in the Univarsities seet around 
in their libraries in the weenter and travel over 
Yarrup in the somer ahnd thin they wroite a 
book and lechture to yeng men how to run an 
American school. Noo, lit me till you, 
Mr. Kindill, Yarrup is Yarrup and Ahmerica 
is Ahmerica. They’re differint. A few lahrds 
and a lot oov pesants make oop Yurrup. We're 
all lahrds in Ahmerica and we woon’t stahnd 
fahr a pesant’s edication. Some oov of it ahl 
roight but, screened, mind you.” 

“Well, Mr. MacDonald, don’t you believe in 
industrial training? The very best educators 
are recommending that now as essential to 
our progress.” 

“Noo, I’ve said ahl I want to on that soob- 
ject fahr the prisint, but we'll talk moore oov 
it again, Mr. Kindill, we'll have plinty of 
toime.” 

“Well, there’s nothing pressing about that mat- 
ter just now, Mr. MacDonald, but I shall be 
glad to discuss it with you some time.” 

“Vis, we'll talk that oover some toime, but I 
have soom suggistions to ahfer you joost noo 
which ahr mahr emphartant. The people here 
weel never knaw whether yohr a grideate oov a 
Nahrmal school ahr a Univarsity, boot they 
weel soon foind oot if you have common sinse. 
They may be wrang, boot the man who roons 
that bucket shop across the sthreet there makes 
money betting that mahr than half the people 
who trade weeth heem ahr wrang in theer joodg- 
ment ahl the toime. Noo whither the pooblick 
ess ahr ees not wrang moost oov the toime, they 
pay the freight ahnd they weel do theer own 
joodging een theer own way. 

“Noo—theers suld mon Breitenfeld—I was 
talking to heem ‘wan evening in the pahrk whin 
the bahnd was geeving a concert. The auld 
mon nooged me weeth hees elbow ahnd says, ‘Do 
you see the yeng mon playing the cahrnet, Mr. 
MacDonald?’ ” 

“Yis, I says, ‘Mr. Breitenfeld, I see heem. 
That’s yahr soon, August, I believe.’ ” 

“*Vis, yis,’ says Mr. Breitenfeld, ‘that’s my 
Augy, that’s my Augy—hees the bahnd Mr. Mac- 
Donald, hees the bahnd.’ 

“Noo—Mr. Kindill, the toon ees full of Augys; 


they all want you to see theer Augys and heer 
them play.” 

“Then, Mr. MacDonald, you would have me 
give more attention to the cultivation of the 
people than to the course of study and the con- 
duct of the school?” 

“Ach! they ixpict you to know how to poomp 
fachts into yeng Augys cranium and poomp 
ideas oot, but that’s incidental. That moost 
be doon to keep oop the family’s reputation fahr 
intelligence. You know yahr promooting the 
pirints at the end of the year joost as mooch 
as yohr promooting the cheeldren; loike father 
loike soon ahnd the moother needs no commint. 

“Noo, theer was Jerry Tanner. Jerry had a 
heed that was empahrveous to books boot he 
was as cliver a bahr tinder as ever meexed 
dhrinks. He proospered and stharted a brew- 
ery ahnd then the cahl of the people was so 
sthrong he was forced to save the coonthry in 
the ligislature ahnd thin hees woife flew into 
society loike a skyrooket goes into the heey- 
ens ahn a dark noight. Noo, little Jerry, Jr., 
had a heed shaped as mooch loike a cannon 
bahl as that oov hees father ahnd theer was 
no ividence oov eets being a timple of lairn- 
ing. Well, wan oov yahr pridecessors, Mr. 
Smeeth, failed to promoot yeng Jerry, Jr. 
Boot, moind you, Mr. Jerry, Sr., deed not fail 
to promoot Mr. Smeeth into the loife insur- 
ance business or soomthing, ahnd there you 
ahr. 

“Mr. Smeeth was a foine mon ahnd he 
wroot a foine cahrse of stoody fahr the schools, 
boot he poot so mooch toime in theenking that 
he had no toime to acht; thin came Mr. Brahnd, 
hees sooksissor, who poot een so mooch toime 
achting he had no toime to theenk. He came 
from a beeg university ahnd was full of no- 
tions he got froom soom beeg idecator who 
heeld that ahl the idecation was wrang ixcipt 
hees way. He had fixed oop soom foine noo- 
tions fahr the idecation oov children een the 
ceetys where soom oov the mothers hahd no 
toime to train theer cheeldren because they 
had to play foive-hoondred, ahnd oothers had 
no toime to take cahre oov them because they 
had to wash and iron to suppahart thim, ahn 
keep theer father comfortably dhrunk ahl the 
toime, ahnd the rist of thim—the beeg meedle 
class—a sphending theer toime ahnd mooney 
thryin’ to get promooted into the nixt class 
aboov thim. Noo, Mr. Brahnd thoot he moost 
teach the new idecation no matter who he 
taught it to nar what theer perints deed fahr 
a leeving. Boot, we’re not a ceety, Mr. Kin- 
dill, we’re not a ceety. Eef yohr keen scinted 
you ecahn smill the clover blossoms ahn Main 
sthreet ahny day, ahnd any quiet noight you 
cahn heer the roostle oov the cahrn blades. 

“Vis, ahnd Oi ahlmoost forgot to say he had 
thim teaching agriculthure in a booshel of 
sahnd oon the top of a keetchen table in the 
eahrner oov the schoolroom. Noo, there you 
ahr. He was a foine yeng mon, boot he would 
noot have known wheat froom oats eef he had 
seen it roipe een the field. 

“The new idecation ees ahl roight, boot eet 
takes sinse to know what koind of a commu- 
nity to grahft eet on to bear gude fruit. Mr. 
Brahnd was a foine mon, I say, boot hees 
frinds ahnd suppahrters said he lacked tacht 
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ahnd hees inemys said he was a dahm fool. 
So there you ahr.” 

“But, Mr. Macdonald, granting that his the- 
ories of modern education were a little in ad- 
vance of the times, don’t you think it is proper 
that the school and advanced theories should 
lead the community to broader views of life 
and educate for the future demands? The 
school ought to set the children to thinking 
about the possibilities of scientific agriculture, 
business methods and even more. It must pro- 
duce creative genius to conserve our ever di- 
minishing resources for the benefit of the fu- 
ture.” 

“Noo, that’s a foine view to take oov the situa 
tion, Mr. Kindill. Oi see you’ve been sthudy- 
ing soociology ahr something oov the kind- 
Oim glad yohr a theenking mon ahnd I know 
you'll get straightened oot weeth a few hahrd 
knooks. Boot lit me till you, yahr ahl wrang 
oon the foondamintal preenciples oov the thing. 
Yohr school does noot make soociety, but soo- 
ciety ahnd its condeetions make the cahrse oov 
sthudy fahr the school. 

“The invinthor doos noot chreate a theeng 
ahn thin chreat the need fahr iit. The Ahl 
Woise Chreator chreates the need ahnd the in- 
vinttor supphlies eet weeth a cotton geen ahr 
a shridded wheat biscuit.” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Macdonald, don’t you 
realize that advertising—educative advertising 
—created the need for breakfast food ?”’ 

“Theer, theer, Mr. Kindill, joost as Oi ix- 
picted, yohr wrang again. The ghreat apostle 
Paul had a need fahr Christianity, boot he had 
to be knocked doon befahr he could feel hees 
need. 

“Whin Oi was working hahrd at the cahr- 
penter’s trade Oi ate ham ahnd iggs fahr 
breakfast ahnd was ready fahr moor at noon. 
Boot whin I got too drawin’ plahns fahr beeld- 
ings, here een the office, I got endegistion ahnd 
by noon my head was as noomb as a posht. Re- 
mimber, more min ahr woorking eensoid than 
there were wan ahr two hoondred years ago 
ahnd thees chreates a need fahr deeferent food, 
ahnd theer you ahr. Invinttors ahr noot pro- 
duced by making doilys and planting cotton 
seed een the sahnd oon keetchen tables een the 
schoolroom fahr moice to eat oop at noight. 

“The invintor ees partly a product oov the 
schools, but eef the effeeciency oov the schools 
was joodged by the noomber oov inventoors 
toorned oot froom thim yohr salary would be 
devided by a hoondred. The invintoor lairns 
to read ahnd understhand books een school— 
that’s hees kit oov tools ahnd ecef hees eyes 
ahr bright he sees things outside and thin he 
poots the two together—there’s your invintor. 

“Naw, naw, Mr. Kindill, society goes teahr- 
ing along mooltipying een noombers ahnd 
mooltiplying eet’s needs ahnd thin the school 
cooms teahring along after it ahl oot of breath 
weeth trying to keep oop. Noo, here we ahr, 
discoosing philosophy ahnd Oi niver grideated 
froom the seeventh grade, besoides we’re ahf 
the soobject—Oi was talking to you aboot yohr 
pridecessors—wan was too slow to catch the 
train and wan was theer ahn hoor ahead oov 
toime. Oi would suggist that you get there 
joost een toime to buy yohr teecket, get your 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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STANDARDIZATION OF JANITOR SERVICE 


By Superintendent G. M. WILSON, Connersville, Ind. 


The physical basis of our school work is in 
charge of the janitor. We look to him for 
proper temperature, ventilation, humidity, and 
cleanliness. These matters are related very di- 
rectly not only to the health and happiness of 
the child but to his progress in school work as 
well. 

“Methods of precision are as practicable and 
as necessary for caretakers of a school as for 
nurses in a hospital; their routine practice is 
entirely possible with reasonable instructions,” 
says Dr. Helen C. Putnam. 

Janitor service being physical and manual 
would seem to lend itself readily to standard- 
ization. But my investigations show a general 
absence of standards and a resulting inefficiency 
and neglect. This is wrong, for compulsory 
education means compulsory contagion and dis- 
ease unless physical conditions are kept right. 
No good home-maker has the dirty floors 
foul air with which we shut up children 
teachers in the schools. 


and 
and 


A Study of Janitor Service. 

The desire to improve the janitor service in 
my own city led me, a few years ago, under 
the inspiration of former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Brown, to attempt a study of janitor 
service. It became evident early in the inquiry 
that there was little agreement as to definite 
standards. The facts gathered with reference 
to cleaning, will illustrate the situation. Out 
of forty manuals of rules and regulations ex- 
amined, only twenty-four made reference to the 
duties of janitors. With a possible mention of 
and agreement on 288 points, in connection 
with serubbing, sweeping, dusting and cther 
simple points in cleaning, there was an actual 
mention of 58 points and a practical agreement 
on 13. Two of the forty manuals indicated 
how the scrubbing was to be done: two indi- 
eated how the woodwork was to be cleaned. 
Three indicated the walls were to be 
eleaned, but the practice, even among the three, 
varied from cleaning the wall once in 
months to once a year. Six of the forty man- 
uals indicated how often the windows were to 
be washed, but even among the six mentioning 
the point of frequency varied from one month 
to three months. Cities whose manuals of rules 
and regulations were examined were scattered 
throughout the states of New York, New Jer- 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Montana, 
California, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia and Ken- 
tucky. The cities are fairly representative of the 
country, but even among communities in close 
proximity there is no more 
among those widely scattered. 
table shows the distribution: 


how 


two 


sey, Pennslyvania, 


agreement than 
The following 


| 


pone | How | How 
| Teenand Often |Scrubbe 

Number mentioned out of 40.. 0 0 2 
Largest Practical Agreement.| . “ “23 
Range of Practice. “Mop’ 


No Agreement on Practice. 

This study of rules and regulations was fol- 
lowed by sending out a questionaire in July, 
1910, in which the chief points covered were 
the following: 


How are the floors 
halls, in rooms? 

Are floors scrubbed or mopped, 
in halls, in rooms and in toilets? 

How is the sweeping done? With broom, with 
brush, with dust-down? 

How often is the sweeping done? 


dressed? How often in 


and how often 


In like manner, details as to cleaning the 
woodwork, dusting, washing windows and ecar- 
ing for the blackboards, were called for. Not 
all of the returns from this questionaire were 
summarized, but a number were selected at ran- 
dom, which from all appearances, were fairly 
representative. The cities selected were dis- 
tributed throughout New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
lowa, Kansas, Florida and Illinois. In seven- 
teen cities selected at random, with the possi- 
ble mention of and agreement on 476 points, 
there was an actual mention of 274 points and 
a practical agreement on 155 points, which is 
56 per cent of the points mentioned, or 32 


per cent of the total points. The 32 per 
cent of agreement on total points is the 
significant figure aS omission in the ques- 


tionaire means the absence of any definite stan- 
dard. The word “practical” in this study was 
inserted in order to get agreement where there 
was very little evidence of agreement. For in- 
stance, woodwork cleaned from two to five times 
a year was considered as agreement. The real 
agreement is in having no definite standard. 
This is further illustrated by some of the de- 
tails. Woodwork was cleaned variously from 
daily to once a year. The baseboards were 
dusted in some places daily, in other places 
yearly. The windows were washed in a few 
places weekly, and other places less frequently 
to twice a year. The following table shows the 
distribution : 


Floors 
How 


Dressed 


Often 
Room 


How 


Cleaned 


Number reporting out of 17.. 11 R 10 


Largest practical agreement... 7 2 6 
Range of difference. bia oil Mo. to | Mop 
(Underscore prevalent) — |Syears| - 

It seems reasonable to conclude from the 


study of rules and regulations and from the 
returns based upon the questionaire that there 
are no well established standards in the mat- 
ter of schoolroom cleaning. The large number 
not reporting or reporting very indefinitely is 
stronger evidence of the absence of standards 
than the lack of agreement among those re- 
porting. The two lines of investigation point 
to the same conclusion. Variations may be due 
to conditions, but under any condition, there 
should be a standard. 


Improvement Noted. 
About two years ago Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
studied a few facts with reference to school- 
room cleaning in 1,038 cities scattered through- 


out the United States. In his optimistic way, 


How 
How How ‘ ‘ Often 
; : 0 Cleane 0 Cleane< ‘ h 
Often Often Q ften le ned.) How le aned Dusting Cleaned 
R s | Tollete Swept Wood- Often Walls Wind 
voomes ol § work mnaows 
10 6 9 2 9 3 11 6 
6 4 8 2 3 2 9 2 
Monthly| ‘Daily Daily Monthly 9 yonths Daily to, 1 Month 
to twice to to twice “Wash” to twice a. aaa twice a to 
a year | “yearly | a week a year — week 3 months 


Dr. Ayres noted the tendency toward better 
sanitary conditions and methods as applied to 
cleaning. Yet, the other side of the situation 
shows that there were 395, or nearly 40 per cent 
of the 1,038 cities where moist cloths were not 
used for dusting purposes. There were 144 
cities, or over 10 per cent, not using dust-ab- 
sorbing compounds for sweeping. The median 
frequency of the washing of schoolroom floors 
was three and one-half months, the variation 
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Often 


being from one day to never. The median 
frequency of the washing of windows among 
the 1,038 cities was four months, the variation 
being from once a week to once a year, seven 


again reporting never. 


In order to test out to an extent the statement 
made by Dr. Ayres, that “these most encourag- 
ing signs of progress, with respect to the clean- 
ing of schoolrooms, indicate that the day is 
not far distant when our schools shall be as 
clean as hospitals,” I secured from Dr. Ayres, 
under strict secrecy, the names of fifty cities 
where dust-absorbing compounds were not used 
in sweeping, and the names of fifty cities where 
moist cloths were not used in dusting. To these 
one hundred cities, letters were addressed, in- 
cluding a self-addressed postal. The returns 
indicate that the optimism of Dr. Ayres is not 
without some foundation. Twenty per cent 
of those responding have, in the last two years, 
adopted the plan of using dust-absorbing com- 
pounds in sweeping, and 80 per cent are per- 
sisting in their former insanitary methods. 
Thirty-six per cent of those responding indicate 
that they are now using moist cloths in dust- 
ing, while only 64 per cent persist in the use 
of former methods. Not all responded. It is 
possible that those who could respond favorably 
responded a little more promptly and therefore 
a little more surely. The replies indicate that 
progress is being made slowly and that much 
remains to be done, for only the larger and more 


How — 
Dusting | Washed 


11 10 15 14 14 12 14 13 


Often 
Toilets 


Often 
Swept 


Often 
Walls 


How How 
Cleaned | Often 





Halls 


4 4 14 11 5 3 S 10 
Daily to | Daily to Month to 94, 5 Weekly 
yearly yearly Daily Wash yearly aaa Dear to 4x 
(mo.) (mo,) (Sxayr.)) °~ {a year 


fortunate schools are included in the inquiry. 

The further study made recently through the 
courtesy of educational journals, in printing a 
questionaire, does not add in any material way 
to the information as gathered in former studies. 
Window washing, for instance, continues to vary 
from once a week to summer showers. Through- 
out it is noticed that it is with rare exception 
that any definite standards exist with regard 
to cleaning. While I do not know with any 
definiteness that the same conditions exist in 
other lines of janitor work, yet, I will venture 
that many are ready to agree that the same con- 
ditions do exist and that there is a general ab- 
sence of definite standards with regard to light- 
ing, heating, ventilation and practically all of 
the lines of janitorial service. 


Definite Standards Possible. 

Briefly I desire to defend the thesis that it 
is possible to fix definite standards and to there- 
by greatly increase the efficiency of janitorial 
service. As regards ventilation, we know that 
each pupil is entitled to 200 cubic feet of air 
space with an inflow and exit of thirty cubic 
feet of air per minute. It is possible to meas- 
ure and insist upon this standard of fresh air. 
We know that foul air is conducive to catarrh- 
al and pulmonary diseases, and that contagion 
spreads under such conditions. We know, on 
the other hand, that fresh air is very closely re- 
lated to a fresh mind, to progress and success. 


In the matter of lighting, we know that clear, 
clean glass should equal one-fourth the floor 
space, that the light should come from one side 
of the room only, that no light should come from 
the side of the room opposite the teacher’s desk, 
that the width of the room should not exceed 
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thirty feet from the left side, that chipped glass 
reduces the amount of light from 25 to 50 per 
cent, that the upper one-fourth of the window 
furnishes one-third of the light, ete. We know, 
also, that this is directly related to cleaning, 
because dirty windows mean a reduction in 
light, varying from 10 to 50 per cent. Know- 
ing all of the foregoing, it seems possible to de- 
termine a definite standard for lighting, and in 
any particular locality, a definite standard for 
cleaning the windows. It is just as surely known 
that this will be secured by a direction to wash 
the windows “when dirty” or “as often as 


needed.” 


School Soard Journal 


It is well known that enlarged tonsils, ca- 
tarrhal diseases, generally nervous and anaemic 
conditions follow the failure to properly humid- 
ify the air. We have a definite standard fixing 
a lower limit as 60 degrees, and the upper limit 
as a relative humidity of 70 degrees. We know 
the methods by which to secure the proper stan- 
dard of humidity. 


possible to fix and carry out a definite stand- 


So here again, it would seem 


ard. 

With reference to the temperature of the 
schoolroom, we know that a uniform tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees means from 25 to 50 per cent 





less coughing and colds in the schoolroom than 
a temperature of 72 degrees. We know that 
excessive temperatures mean a weakened condi- 
tion, rendering the child susceptible to disease 
and impeding progress in school work. We have 
been told repeatedly that the temperature should 
never, under any circumstances, be permitted to 
pass 70 degrees Fahrenheit, the lower limit be- 
ing 66 degrees. In regard to temperature, there 
is certainly one standard which ean be fixed 
with confidence. And, yet, we find a wide va- 
riation from this standard and a prevalence of 
high temperatures. 
(Concluded on Page 45) 


A New Element in High School Education 


By PARKE SCHOCH, A. M., Principal West Philadelphia Division High School 


The general trend of educational thought and 
effort today is toward the practicalizing of old 
courses and the projecting of new ones in 
which the dominant idea is vocational train- 
ing in some phase or other. This new move- 
ment does not confine itself to one grade or 
department only of education; it has already 
left its impress upon every step in a youth’s 
training from the grammar school to the uni- 
versity. No longer are we content with the 
mere discipline and refinement of the mind to 
be acquired through the study of languages, 
mathematics, history and the sciences. The 
popular clamor is for courses that, while they 
preserve in the main the desirable features of 
the old education, will contain also a degree 
of training of a specific nature that will closely 
relate the youth upon graduation to the real 
business of living. The effort to meet these 
new demands is now finding expression in the 
grammar schools by providing a little manual 
work for the boys and domestic training for 
the girls; in the high schools by offering spe- 
cial and well-defined courses in the manual arts, 
in household science and arts, and in com- 
merce; in the college and university by main- 
taining distinct courses or schools of engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, theology, agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, etc. 

Business Training Neglected. 

Admirable as are these provisions for satisfy- 
ing modern educational needs, they fall short 
of completely doing so in one important detail; 
namely, that in the working out of the special 
educational problem of one or the other of the 
courses named, there is a tendency to neglect 
certain subjects that are fundamental to the 
life of every man, no matter what profession 
or activity he expects to follow. ‘To illustrate: 
The framers of our courses in theology, medi- 
cine and engineering, for example, seem to 
have in mind the sole thought that the gradu- 
ate is to be a minister, a doctor or an engineer, 
forgetting entirely the important fact that he 
is also to be a man, that success in his profes- 
sion is conditioned largely upon i 
administering the business incident to that pro- 
fession, and that this is dependent in turn 
upon that skill with which he manages his per- 
sonal affairs and those of the family over which 
he presides. 

In short, professional success measured by 
material standards rests squarely upon business 
success. Or, to put it in another way, every 
man, in order to succeed in life, need not know 
law, medicine or theology, but he must know 
something about the organization and opera- 
tions of the social and business world of which 
he is necessarily a part. Assuming, then, that 


success in 


the successful man in every walk of life must 
be in a sense a successful business man, we 
come to the real point of this article; namely, 
that no man’s education is complete that does 
not include a training in private business ad- 


ministration, and since the formal education 
of most young men ends with the high school, 
it is in that school where such training should 
be provided. 

Growing Needs in High Schools. 

With greater emphasis each year the public 
is demanding of the high school, and rightly 
so, that its courses shall adapt themselves to the 
requirements of an increasingly complex life 
and to the needs of that great majority who 
go directly into self-supporting work. It will 
not do to say, in answer to this appeal, that the 
high schools have already conceded enough in 
this direction by providing courses in business 
training for those who wisli to elect them. This 
is not a case for election; the business of seri- 
ous living confronts every boy and girl upon 
leaving high school, and no matter what the 
course there elected and pursued, whether col- 
lege 
training or commercial, the preparation for real 
life cannot be complete without an elementary 
course practice and the 
management of private affairs. 


preparatory or general, normal, manual 


in general business 
Therefore we 
are ready to say that into every course now 
existent in any high school, and in all future 
courses there should be provided time and fa- 
cilities for familiarizing boys and girls with 
the general structure of the business world and 
their personal relations to it, and with the most 
approved methods of private finance. 

If objection were to be raised here by school 
principals that curricula are already too much 
crowded with desirable things to teach, answer 
might be made that but very little further en- 
croachment upon the would be 
needed for such a course, as the writer has in 
mind (not more than an equivalent of two or 
three periods a week for one year). If this 
time could not be found except at the expense 


school hours 


of time now given to other subjects, educators 
might rest assured that the public would look 
with great favor upon the clipping of an hour 
a week from higher mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage and ancient history, for instance, and 
the allotting of this time to a subject that has 
so direct a bearing upon the welfare of people 
in general. Since much of the distress in every 
day life is caused by the loss of funds or the 
improper use of them, due to ignorance on the 
part of the average person of the simple rules 
and processes of business, such a course would 
strongly appeal to the good judgment of parents 
country-wide who now freely and fairly com- 
plain that our public school courses do not lead 
to definite and practical ends. 
A Desirable Course Outlined. 

For the information and guidance of those 
interested, the subjects below may be recom- 
mended as desirable and feasible for such a 
course: 

Money and Banking Meaning and kinds of 
money; the difference between savings banks, 


commercial (national and state) banks and 


trust companies; how to open and keep a bank 
account; how properly to draw checks, drafts 
and notes, so far as the individual would have 
need to do so; the functions of building-loan 
associations, ete. 

Business Letter Writing—How business cor- 
respondence differs from social and other forms 
of correspondence; practice in writing letters, 
telegrams; how to use properly the postoffice fa- 
cilities. 

Insurance, Life and Fire—Not technically and 
professionally treated, but as every responsible 
individual needs life insurance, and every prop- 
erty owner, fire insurance; kinds of policies; how 
to proceed to get insurance, ete. 

Property Instruments—Explanation of the 
vital clauses of leases, deeds, and bills of sale, in 
so far as renters and buyers of property should 
understand them. 

Investments—How to invest money safely and 
profitably in bonds, stocks, mortgages, real prop- 
erty, ete.; each kind of security carefully ex- 
plained; how and why to avoid speculative prop- 
erties of all kinds. 

Personal Account-Keeping 
proper use of the 
penses, and the principles of the ledger account 


Involving the 
cash book for personal ex- 


for household expenses. 


Of Benefit to All Students. 

Throughout the whole course, the personal 
point of view, not that of the professional busi 
ness man, would be kept in the fore-ground; 
that is, how the average man in private life 
should fit himself into various channels of busi- 
ness that naturally and inevitably open to him 
as his life develops into responsible manhood 
and fatherhood. The but little 
true today of women who, in a greater degree 


same is less 
each year, are asserting and achieving a busi- 
ness independence and a responsible womanhood 
that demands for the girls of the present gener 
ation the same kind of education in the main 
as is provided for the boys. 

Indeed to such an extent is this true that the 
recommendation may be safely made that such 
a course as is here briefly outlined should con- 
stitute an integral part of the training given 
every boy and girl in the high school. The boys 
and girls who are entirely neglected in this 
important matter are those in the socalled gen- 
eral and college preparatory courses; it would be 
doing them but scant justice to leaven their 
present mainly disciplinary courses with this 
modicum of education and training in the real 
business of living. 

To the youth who does not go to college it 
would serve as a valuable basis for making a 
start in life; to the one who does go it would be 
of material benefit during the four important 
college years; while to both in later life, busi- 
ness or professional, it would stand as a safe- 
guard against the many financial pitfalls that 
are daily engulfing those who are entirely de 


void of the A 


B C of common business sense. 
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AT NEWARK, N. J. 


Recent Schools of E. F. Guilbert and Guilbert and Betelle 


Following the reorganization of the school 
board of Newark, N. J., four years ago, a com- 
plete rehabilitation of the school plant was un- 
dertaken. The new board, as constituted since 
that time, is a small body of nine members, 
which has set efficiency and a uniform develop- 
ment of the entire school system as its ideal. 
The general reorganization of the schools, which 
it has successfully carried out, and the notable 
results which have been achieved by the profes- 
sional factors under its direction, we cannot 
here discuss. The building operations which 
were undertaken were, however, no less neces- 
sary than the constructive work of teachers and 
supervisors and have been realized with no less 
notable results. 

From the outset the board has reserved to 
itself only the legislative and judicial fune- 
tions conferred by law and has delegated to its 
paid officers full powers for initiating and car- 
rying on every detail of the administrative la- 
bors necessary in their respective departments. 
The results have unfailingly shown the correct 
ness of the theory that city school administra- 
tion cannot be successfully attempted by lay- 
men sitting as a board of education, but must 
be placed in the hands of trained and experi- 
enced professional experts. 

The building activities of the Newark board 
of education during the past four years have 
been extraordinary when the size of the city is 
taken into consideration. Nineteen new build- 
ings and additions have been undertaken, pro 
viding for nearly fifteen thousand pupils, in 
approximately four hundred classrooms. In- 
eluded in the nineteen buildings are thirteen 
auditoriums and as many gymnasiums, which 
serve not only for the children enrolled in the 
respective buildings, but are also open for even- 
ing use. The total cost of these buildings is 
slightly less than $2,700,000, in itself a great 
sum of money, but not so large when the 
amount of accommodations provided with it is 
taken into consideration. For, Newark is erect 
ing high and elementary schools at a general 
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average cost of $180 per child. This record 
is very creditable when the cost in such neigh- 
boring centers as Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, which have similar labor and material 
markets, is considered. 

The entire work of planning and supervising 
the construction of all these buildings has 
been ably handled by the construction depart- 
ment of the board, under the direction of Mr. 
Krnest F. Guilbert, architect. Associated with 
Mr. Guilbert has been Mr. George W. Knight, 
the school engineer, who has designed and su- 
pervised the heating, lighting, ventilating and 
other engineering details. 

Of the nineteen new schools and additions, the 
most important building which has been under- 
taken is the Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, illustrated on pages 
19 and 21. The school has a capacity of 1,200 
pupils and is fully equipped for complete col- 
lege preparatory, English, science and voca- 
tional courses. 

The exterior is a pleasing adaptation of col- 
legiate gothie in brick, cut stone and terra cotta. 
The most striking feature is the arrangement of 
the great terrace and outside stairways, leading 
to the main entrance of the building. The 
architect has here made the best possible use 
of a sloping site, not only for utility, but also 
for architectural beauty. 

The basement, which is largely above the 
level of the surrounding site, is devoted to 
locker rooms, foundry and» forge rooms, stock 
rooms and space for the heating and ventilating 
apparatus. A large gymnasium is located be- 
low the terrace, outside the main structure. 
This portion of the building also contains the 
boiler and engine rooms and space for a mechan- 
ical testing plant. 

The first floor contains a machine shop one 
hundred feet long, three classrooms, a large 
reference library, administrative offices, a pat- 
tern shop, a sheet-metal working shop and space 
for woodturning, joinery, masonry and wood 
finishing. The auditorium, which has a seating 
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capacity of more than 
located on the first floor. 

On the second floor are five standard class- 
rooms, three rooms for business practice and 
typewriting, two chemical laboratories separated 
by a lecture room, two sewing rooms, two mil- 
linery rooms, a room for dressmaking and a 
large study hall. The gallery of the assembly 
room is entered from the level of the second 
floor. 

The third floor contains eight standard class- 
rooms, a music room, a biological laboratory, 
two kitchens, a laundry, a great machine draw- 
ing room, a freehand drawing room, two phys- 
ics laboratories and a lecture room. 

The fourth floor is largely unfinished and 
will not be completed until the enrollment of 
the school demands additional classroom space. 
It contains at present only two lunch rooms, 
with a large kitchen adjoining, and a music 
room. 

The main portion of the building is square 
in shape with classrooms surrounding corri- 
dors on all four sides. Four sets of stairways 
are provided and three elevators have been in- 
stalled. 

Space will not permit a detailed account of 
the remaining buildings completed or under 
way in Newark. The illustrations on these 
pages will convey a better idea of their charac- 
ter than any attempt at description. 

The list includes the following: 

East Side Commercial and Manual Training 
High School.—This building is similar to the 
“Central” high school, but accommodates only 
600 students and has no shops. It cost $250,000. 

Morton Street School.—A thirty-five room 
addition, including a gymnasium and an au- 
ditorium to seat 750 persons. It contains rooms 
for elementary manual training and cooking. 
The building is located in a congested section 
and the playground has, therefore, been placed 
on the roof. The new building cost $240,000. 

Lafayette Street School.—This building is 
provided with fifteen classrooms, and an audi- 
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torium to seat 600. It is anticipated that the 
building will be double this size at some later 
time, when the old building is razed. The ac- 
companying illustration indicates the completed 
building. The roof is a playground. The right- 
hand half has been completed at an expenditure 
of $125,000. 

Webster Street School.—This building is pro- 
vided with sixteen classrooms, a gymnasium and 
an auditorium to seat 540. It is estimated that 
the building will be double this size at some 
later time when the old building is razed. The 
accompanying illustration shows the completed 
building. Cost, $118,000. 

Ridge Street School.—This building has six- 
teen classrooms, gymnasium, auditorium to seat 
nearly 600, also rooms for cooking and manual 
training. 

Peshine School.—This building has fourteen 
classrooms, an auditorium and rooms for cook- 
ing and manual training. The auditorium is 
arranged with a level floor and will be used 
also as a gymnasium. The building is unfin- 
ished on the rear, with provision for an exten- 
sion to double its seating capacity. Cost, 
$105,000. 

West Side School.—This building has seven- 
teen classrooms, an auditorium and rooms for 
cooking and manual training. The auditorium 
is arranged with a level floor and will be used 
also as a gymnasium. This building is un- 
finished on the rear and is arranged so that 
the classroom capacity can be doubled. Cost of 
completed section, $115,000. 

Montgomery School.—This building contains 
twenty-three classrooms, an auditorium to seat 
875, also rooms for cooking and manual train- 
ing. It has been provided for a definite ex- 
tension that will nearly double its classroom 
capacity. When completed there will be a large 
playground on the roof. In this building an 
open-air room has been provided to occupy the 
sunny southeast corner of the top story. Almost 
the entire outside walls of this room are series 
of windows that can be entirely opened for the 
free passage of air. Over these windows are 
wide projecting glass canopies to protect against 
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the blinding sun, or from rain or snow. Thus 
the room is practically outdoors, but can be 
closed in a few moments at any time. Cost, 
$140,000. 

Miller Street School—This building will 
have seventeen classrooms, a gymnasium and 
an auditorium to seat about 800. Provision 
has been made for a six-room addition on one 
wing of the building, also for nearly doubling 
the main frontage when it is found necessary 
to raze the old building. Cost, $130,000. 

Cleveland School.—There are thirty-seven 
rooms, gymnasium and auditorium to seat 830 
in this building, together with cooking and man- 
ual training rooms. This roof has two large 
playgrounds. Cost, $245,000. 

Newark Normal School.—This building, it is 
expected, will be finished in December, 1912. It 
will accommodate 400 normal students and 
about 200 primary pupils. Has an auditorium 
to seat 720, a gymnasium and numerous rooms 
for special work. Its cost will be $245,000. 

Avon Avenue Addition.—This addition con- 
sists of twelve classrooms and a gymnasium. 

Fourteenth Avenue Addition. — This com- 
prises two extensions, totaling nine classrooms. 

Seventh Avenue Addition.— This addition 
contains twelve classrooms. 

East and West Side Ungraded Schools.— 
These two buildings are unique. They will 
accommodate about fifty pupils each. In ad- 
dition to the classrooms, they have gymnasiums 
and manual training rooms. Cost, each, $16,000. 

Barringer High School Gymnasium.—This is 
a separate building, erected adjoining the Bar- 
ringer high school, and is the largest gymna- 
sium in the schools. It provides for a future 
running track, and has generous shower and 
locker room accommodations. It cost $48,000. 

While the buildings vary greatly in design, 
shape and size, many of the details of plan 
and construction have been standardized. The 
leading features of classroom size and light- 
ing, disposition of stairways and corridors, ar- 
rangement of toilets, etc., may be seen by a 
glance at the plans of the Ridge Street school. 

The classrooms are nearly all of uniform size 
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to seat thirty-eight children. They are unilat- 
erally lighted and have a single door, where 
possible, opposite the teacher’s desk. 

Cloakrooms are dispensed with entirely, but 
large wardrobes, located at one side of the class- 
room, are introduced. They are planned to 
be of easy access to the classroom door and 
are readily supervised by the teacher. The ven- 
tilation of the classrooms and wardrobes is 
entirely separate. 

The kindergartens in all of the buildings are 
treated quite differently from the classrooms. 
The severity of the latter gives way to cheer- 
fully decorated walls, paneled with a material 
resembling burlap. Simple stained glass and 
draperies are used to ornament the windows. 
A fireplace has been provided in several. The 
floors are wood generally, but rubber tile and 
linoleum has been used with satisfactory results. 

All auditoriums are being constructed at 
basement or first-floor level, so as to be close 
to the ground. This is a distinct advantage, 
not only for school purposes, but also when 
the rooms are used in the evenings for lec- 
tures, etc. In most cases the auditorium stage 
is provided with dressing rooms, which are ac- 
cessible from the corridors. The stages are 
also equipped with footlights and either over- 
head or side lighting behind the curtains. In 
the majority of instances the floor is slanting 
and in all cases except one a gallery is pro- 
vided, which is reached from the corri lors. 
From these upper corridors there are usually 
windows opening into the auditorium, and these 
windows can be swung open to accommodate 
an overflow in the form of standing room. In 
some schools these openings are not being fit- 
ted with windows, but in other cases the win- 
dows have been allowed to remain open at all 
times. Several of the auditoriums are lighted 
from overhead with stained glass ceiling lights, 
and others have windows in the side walls. 
The rear or front wall are never pierced, so 
that in no case does the audience or the speaker 
have to face the light. Very generous pro- 
vision has been made for entrances and exits. 
Emergency exits have been arranged in most 
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cases in addition to the doors connecting with 
corridors. There are three buildings where 
one large room is provided and treated as an 
auditorium, but will be used also as a gym- 
nasium. In these, the floors, of course, are not 
slanted. 

The floors of the auditoriums have been fin- 
ished with wood or cement and the walls and 
ceilings have been decorated in a simple man- 
ner. Except in the rooms which are to be used 
for gymnasiums, the seating is permanently se- 
cured to the floors. 

The thirteen gymnasiums have high brick 
wainscoting and are provided with visitors’ gal- 
leries above the floor level. The high schools 
and the normal school are equipped with 
dressing rooms and shower bath. 

Fireproof dust chutes are installed in all 
buildings with a small door opening at the 
floor level in each story, thus providing a very 
convenient method of disposing of all papers 
and general refuse that is not taken up by the 
vacuum sweepers. The material collected at the 
bottom of the chutes, in the basement, is re- 
moved in bags. Large dumb waiters are also 
provided for the transmission of all materials, 
books, ete., from the stock rooms to the vari- 
ous floors. 

Pupils’ toilets are placed on all floors of the 
buildings to avoid the long trips to the base- 
ment, as in the past. These are separately ven- 
tilated and have never been found objection- 
able. They are equipped with standard fix- 
tures. 

With the exception of the two ungraded 
schools and one addition, all of the buildings 
are fireproof. In most cases the stairs are sep- 
arated from the corridors by fireproof doors and 
wire glass partitions, thus keeping the stair- 
ways free from smoke. The new Miller Street 
school is provided with an interior fire stairway, 
open to the outside air, and interlacing with 
the regular pupils’ stairways, also fireproof, for 
general use. The construction is believed to 
approach the ideal for fire escapes for this or 
any other type of building. It is probable that 
the fire stairs will not only be of service during 
fire drills, but actually used in all weather ex- 
cept the most severe, thus doubling the stair 
capacity. 

Where the buildings cover a large percentage 
of the property, playgrounds have been pro- 
vided on the roof. These roofs are 
with a flat red tile pavement, and 
are carried well above the roof level. 
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covered 
the walls 
In some 
they are provided with boys’ and girls’ 
Large play courts are also provided for 
grammar schools in the basement and have win- 
dows almost as large as those for the class- 
rooms. Substantial continuous seats are con- 
structed on the walls of these courts, without 
legs so as to avoid interference’ with 
cleaning. 
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In discussing the effect of the buildings, the 
Newark “Call” pays them a well-merited trib- 
ute when it says: 

“The influence upon all of Newark of these 
new schools is deep-seated and forceful. School 
was never in the world so attractive as it is 
today. Not only do the children like to go to 
school as their forebears never did, but their 
parents are proud to have them. Hundreds 
and hundreds of the children are in more 
healthful places and environment during school 
hours than at any other time in the twenty- 
four, for the modern school building is work- 
ing ceaselessly to counteract many untoward in- 
fluences, quite as truly as the educational side 
of the institution. Physically, the new-idea 
school building improves all its neighborhood; 
it benefits real estate all about it; it has prac- 
tically annihilated the old impression that a 
public school was a deterrent to the better 
growth of the immediate property. In short, 
the whole tone of the city is being improved by 
the new school.” 

Mr. Guilbert’s schoolhouse work, so suecess- 
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fully exemplified in the buildings just described, 
has not been limited to the city of Newark. 
The firm of Guilbert & Betelle, of which he is 
the senior member, has a number of splendid 
schools to its credit. As the official architects 
of the city of East Orange they have planned 
and recently completed an elementary school 
and a high school building. The latter is no 
less remarkable than the Newark “Central” high 
school and presents a solution for a peculiar 
local problem that is of more than passing in- 


terest. 
EAST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The planning of the new East Orange High 
School presented a peculiar problem on account 
of the desire to restrain and use the old high 
school in connection with the new building. 
With this purpose in mind, property was pur- 
chased at the rear of the old building extending 
west to the next street. This permitted the new 
building to be designed in a more appropriate 
style than the old one. The two buildings 
were joined with a connecting wing, consisting 
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RIDGE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
Ernest F. Guilbert, Architect; George F. Knight, Engineer. 
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of a corridor and classrooms. A glance at the 
plans will show how a service court is formed 
between the buildings for the delivery of coal, 
supplies, ete. It gives ample air and light to 
the rooms facing the court. 

The architectural style adopted for the new 
building is a modified collegiate gothic, with 
grouped windows. The main entrance is flanked 
on either side with small octagonal towers, 
which form bays in the various rooms and give 
the dignity and importance so essential to the 
main front and entrance of a high school. The 
materials used are rough, red brick with wide, 
white-mortar joints, and light-gray terra-cotta 
trimmings. 

The first floor, across the front of the old 
building, has been altered for use as adminis- 
tration headquarters and offices of the board of 
education and superintendent of schools. These 
quarters have been appropriately equipped and 
furnished, as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration of the meeting-room of the 
board. This board room was formed out of an 
old classroom and an adjoining hallway, and 
shows what artistic results can be obtained from 
inexpensive materials when intelligently han- 
dled. 

The new high-school building was designed 
for a rapidly growing city, with a present pop- 
ulation of 40,000. The board very wisely de- 
cided to build a larger building than was nec- 
essary for immediate needs, leaving the portion 
not needed unfinished on the inside. In ad- 
dition to the unfinished portions, provision was 
also made for a future addition. In the con- 
struction of the building every provision has 
been made for the completion of the unfinished 
spaces as needed, as well as for the construc- 
tion. of the addition when it shall be found 
necessary. Complete working drawings and 
specifications were made for the entire building. 

The usual and special high-school depart- 
ments are all incorporated in the building, such 
aS manual training, commercial, freehand and 
mechanical drawing, arts and crafts, and 
science. The physical department consists of a 
large gymnasium, with accompanying boys’ and 
girls’ dressing rooms and showers in the main 
building; a girls’ gymnasium and dressing room 
in the old building, and an open-air gymnasium 
in the roof space of the connecting wing, between 
the new and old buildings. This open-air gym- 
nasium has proven very popular and beneficial, 
and can also be used as an open-air study room 
when desired. 

The auditorium is located in the center of the 
building, lighted by a large leaded glass sky- 
light in the ceiling. The room has a sloping 
floor and seats a total of 1,200 persons; 900 on 
the main floor and 300 in the balcony. The 
walls are decorated in tones of ivory, with col- 
ored stenciled borders, and colored ornament 
around the proscenium arch. The stage curtain 
is of an old gold colored velour, with bands 
of gold galloons in designs forming borders. 
The stage furniture has been especially de- 
signed to harmonize with the balance of the 
room. The arcade shown in a part of the room 
opens into the second-floor corridor, and not 
only makes the corridor more light, but gives a 
good view of the auditorium and the stage” and 
serves as an overflow space for spectators. The 
general aspect of this room is one of quiet dig- 
nity and good taste. It is, without doubt, one 
of the finest school auditoriums in the Fast. 

The building also includes a library located 
on the second floor over the main entrance; on 
the third floor there is a domestic science de- 
partment and a lunch room and kitchen for 
serving lunches to the pupils at noontime. 

On the first floor, on either side of the main 
entrance, have been placed the principal’s pri- 

.vate and general offices, and also a well fur- 
nished reception room. In the basement are 
located the boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, with 
individual steel lockers for each pupil. 

The building is semi-fireproof. All corridors, 
floors, staircases, the auditorium floor and the 
floor over boiler room are of reinforced con- 
erete construction, while the rest of the build- 
ing is of timber. 

The finished floors in the classrooms are ma- 
ple, but the floors and base in the corridors 
are of a patented composition. This composi- 
tion floor is put down directly upon the con- 
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crete, in the form of a plastic material which 
afterwards becomes hard. It is elastic and easy 
to walk on, and, being without joints of any 
kind, is entirely sanitary. 

The staircases are of reinforced concrete, 
without any well hole in center, simply a con- 
crete dividing wall. They are closed off from 
the corridors by means of wide, fireproof doors 
which are hooked open ordinarily, but in case 
of fire are released and swung shut by pushing 
an electric button in the principal’s office. This 
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prevents the staircase from becoming filled with 
smoke, and permits safe exit for the pupils un- 
der all circumstances. 

The cost of the building for the portion now 
completed amounted to $220,000. To complete 
the unfinished portion and build that part form- 
ing a future addition will cost $67,000, making 
a total cost of $287,000. This figures out at the 


rate of $203 per pupil and 14% cents per cubic 
foot, which shows an extremely low cost for this 
type of building. 
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PESHINE SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
Mr. Ernest F. Guilbert, Architect; George F. Knight, Engineer. 
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GRADUATION SIMPLICITY. 

Democratic simplicity will mark the gradua- 
tion exercises of more high schools this spring 
than has been the case in many years. Literally 
hundreds. of school boards have taken action to 
prevent displays of elaborate commencement 
gowns, flowers, carriages and other extrava- 
gances. Students in many communities have 
voluntarily arranged for neat, inexpensive dress 
and plain, simple exercises. Caps and gowns 
of the established academic black, or the more 
pleasing gray color, are to be widely used. 

It is interesting to note that the vocational 
and manual training schools, in which sewing 
and dressmaking are taught, have been a con- 
siderable factor in the high school students’ 
change of attitude toward graduation. Girls 
who have learned to sew seem to be anxious to 
display their skill with the needle by cutting, 
fitting and completing their own graduation 
gowns. 

The movement for greater simplicity in grad- 
uation is one of the encouraging signs of the 
growing usefulness and influence of the high 
school; of its widening adaptation to the edu- 
cational needs of all the people. 











POLITICS AND THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

From cities in New England and California, 
and the Middle West and the South, came news, 
last month, of political eruptions in which the 
superintendents were the victims. The city 
of Boston saw the resignation of an able super- 
intendent who preferred peace and a lower sal- 
ary to the abuse of powerful opponents. Berke- 
ley, Cal., has been in the midst of bitter re- 
call election brought on by a determined super- 
intendent who would not allow socialistic 
school-board members to drop him for mere 
political revenge. Half a dozen cities, east, 
west and south, have seen the dismissal of super- 
intendents whose downfall was not due to lack 
of ability or inattention to duty. 

The superintendency in American cities is 
sorely lacking in stability and permanency. 
Undoubtedly the condition is largely due to a 
lack of appreciation and understanding of the 
professional character of school supervision and 
of the evil effects of unnecessary changes in 
administrative officers. The laws of the various 
states do not sufficiently recognize the impor- 
tance of the superintendent and do not safeguard 
his office, beyond setting a minimum standard 
of qualification, which in some cases, at least, 
is deplorably low. But not the least element in 
the situation is the timidity and the lack of 
leadership which many superintendents display 
in their dealings with the school boards and the 
citizens at large. Unconsciously, many men 
who rise to the head of a school system, carry 
the mark of their service in the schoolroom so 
that they lack freédom and self-reliance and 
that aggressiveness which is indispensable in 
the public official. 

The superintendency in our cities must be 
safeguarded more than it is at present by care- 
ful legal measures and by a better appreciation, 
on the part of school boards, of the importance 
of good supervision. Public sentiment must be 
created for this before it can be effective. But, 
above all, superintendents must, as a class, do 
more to ensure for themselves respect by inde- 


pendent leadership. 
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THE N. E. A. CONVENTION. 

Will the convention of the National Edu- 
eation Association, to be held in Chicago, July 
8-12, meet with the success that has attended 
the association’s gatherings in former years? 
Are American teachers sufficiently interested in 
their profession to attend the convention, even 
though excursion rates are not offered by the 
railroads? Can the insurgents who have clam- 
ored for recognition for years justify themselves 
by bringing teachers in large numbers to swell 
the attendance? Will the old-time stalwarts 
show, by their appearance in Chicago, that their 
fight for continued and exclusive control has 
been unselfish, with only the best interests of 
the schools and of the association at heart? 

President Pearse has prepared for the con- 
vention a timely program and has obtained 
speakers from whom inspiring and valuable ad- 
dresses may be expected. The number of gen- 
eral sessions is to be increased to seven, and 
the departmental meetings are to be spread 
over six days so as to give every opportunity 
of satisfying the widest interest in educational 
problems. Chicago is not only a most interest- 
ing city to visit; it is of peculiar attraction to 
teachers because of the variety of educational 
experiments it is making and the high quality 
of its schools. It is the center for uncounted 
summer excursions and is accessible to the 
largest and best professional vacation schools. 


For members of school boards, the meetings 
of the Department of School Administration 
should prove of compelling interest. President 
William A. Wirt has prepared a program for 
the discussion of efficiency in city school admin- 
istration and school architecture—two phases 
of school board labors which have assumed pe- 
culiar importance during the past year. 

While the association has weathered many 
storms, the situation brought on by the refusal 
of the railroads to grant further low rates for 
the summer meetings, is sufficiently serious to 
make every interested schoolman want to rally 
to its assistance. All will have an opportunity 
of showing how deep their interest is in educa- 
tion, and how solicitous they are not only for 
the association, but also for the schools and for 
their own welfare. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

Students of architecture find in the buildings 
of a city an accurate record of its history and 
an unfailing index to the character of its peo- 
ple. Although American communities can 
show no buildings of antiquity, their homes, 
factories, business houses and public edifices 
tell just as truly the story of their life and 
temper as the churches and palaces of European 
centers. 

In the schoolhouses erected in all our large 
cities there is a marked reflection of the char- 
acter and the purposes, not only of the citizens 
at large, but also of the efficiency of the school 
boards under whose direction they were planned 
and constructed. In a more or less degree, this 
is true of every community. 

Just as an illustration, we may cite the wide 
difference in the schoolhouses erected in the city 
of Boston since the formation of the small 
school board and the creation of the schoolhouse 
commission. The older buildings, put up be- 
fore the new regime, show the greatest varia- 
tions in design, completeness, method of con- 
struction, equipment and cost. Accordingly as 
a member of the school board was influential or 
not, the public school in his ward was palatial 
or poor, adequate or inadequate. Since the 
coming of the smail board, with its ideals of 
uniform development of all the schools along 
carefully planned lines, the new schoolhouses 
have been erected with an uniform, high, standard 


of architectural beauty and a splendid type of 
construction and equipment. 

The new schoolhouses at Newark and East 
Orange, N. J., illustrated in this issue of the 
Journal, tell graphically a story similar to that 
of Boston. The buildings have been planned by 
expert architects and engineers under the orders 
of boards of education who realized their func- 
tions and opportunities and understood the 
value of expert service, not only in school mat- 
ters, but also in business affairs. Where for- 
merly the schoolhouses of Newark represented 
every conceivable ideal and idea they now have 
a definite standard of excellence which they are 
successfully meeting. 

The commission form of school board organ- 
ization has been given much credit for recent 
administrative reforms. The physical aspect 
of the work of small school boards, as shown in 
improved schoolhouses, has, however, been gen- 
erally overlooked. In this the American schools 
have experienced a distinct gain which has its 
effect upon the labors of the teachers and the 
bodily and mental welfare of the pupils. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 

For several months past announcements of 
our Subscribers’ Service Department have ap- 
peared in the columns of the Journal. This de- 
partment receives requests for information of 
all kinds from readers, and with the coming of 
spring, its activities have doubled and trebled. 

This invitation is written to ask our sub- 
scribers to avail themselves, to the fullest ex- 
tent, of the opportunities and conveniences of- 
fered by our Service Department. As yet, we 
have not had a single complaint from any 
source on the character of the help offered; in 
fact, school officials from widely separated sec- 
tions of the country have thanked us for the 
assistance given. 

The peculiar character which our Subscribers’ 
Service Department assumes should not be mis- 
understood. The items printed are entirely sug- 
gestive and are listed only because they aro 
most commonly inquired about. The depart- 
ment is intended to be a clearing house for the 
convenience of school board secretaries, super- 
intendents and other officers who frequently are 
at a loss how to place their official advertise- 
ments and orders in the hands of first producers 
and dealers from whom they can be assured of 
satisfactory service. 

Every school official is invited to avail him- 
self of the opportunity of the Subscribers’ Serv- 
ice Department. With the coming of summer, 
school boards will generally look over their 
stores of supplies and equipment, and will seck 
catalogues, information and bids for all sorts 
of school materials. The Subscribers’ Service 
Department can here render important and val- 
uable service, in bringing together, the best 
manufacturers, publishers and dealers with the 
school board officers. 


MUSIC AND SCHOOL CREDIT. 

Shall serious, well-planned study of music, 
under qualified private teachers, be given credit 
toward high school diplomas? The question 
has been asked by the parents of many students 
and school officers have been altogether without 
principles to guide their decisions. 

Unquestionably, music is a branch of human 
knowledge and accomplishment that belongs in 
a scheme of well-rounded education. Its social 
and economic value has been recognized uni 
versally and practically no modern schoo] omits 
it from the curriculum. 


But, the publie school can present the prin- 
ciples and the art of music only in a general, 
collective manner; it cannot undertake individ 
ual teaching and it cannot develop special tal- 
ents or inclinations. Just as it cannot make 
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trained artists so it cannot make trained musi- 
cians. 

But no valid reason seems apparent which 
will prevent publie high schools from recogniz- 
ing serious, purposeful study of music, under- 
taken privately. A few schools, in widely sepa- 
rated communities, are doing so without objec- 
tion from state or city school officers. Some 
supervision over the study is had; at least the 
school satisfies itself that the value and the re- 
sults of the work done are worthy of credit. 
The more general acceptance of such credit for 
music might well be considered by school boards. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTING. 

While educators are generally urging better, 
completer and more informational statistics, a 
number of states have quietly introduced sweep- 
ing reforms in the accounting of district, town- 
ship, county and city boards of education. In- 
diana and Washington may be cited as common- 
wealths in which systematic, uniform account- 
ing has been forced upon school authorities with 
notable results. 

In Indiana, alone, thousands of dollars have 
been saved to the schools through the work of 
the State Board of Accounts. Every imagin- 
able form of abuse, from plain embezzlement 
to petty graft in buying postage stamps, has 
been found and corrected. The prices charged 
for school supplies have been frequently found 
exorbitant and have been reduced (by nearly 
one-half) as well as made generally uniform. 
School authorities have expressed themselves as 
generally well satisfied with the new order. The 
system of accounting has been found simple and 
complete and the checks and audits which have 
been arranged have relieved the school trustees 
of much anxiety over the integrity of the school 
funds. In the state of Washington the experi- 
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Maryland Seeks Funds for a Technological 
School. 


Thorndike, Balimore American 


Graduate: Courage, Old World, Courage! 
— Bradley, Chicago News. 
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ence has been very similar to that of Indiana. 
While there was some complaint at first, general 
satisfaction is expressed at the operation of the 
law and the work of the State Board of Ac- 
counts. 

Every state might well follow the lead of 
these two commonwealths, not only in the finan- 
cial accounting, but also in the gathering of 
purely educational statistics. Teachers and su- 
perintendents, as a class, are dilatory in record 
and account keeping and uniformly slow in 
making returns. A state agency with consider- 
able supervisory authority will not only prove 
of value in bringing careless teachers and offi- 
cers to time; it can, also, render a direct service 
in unifying and rationalizing statistics and in 
making them true criterions for educational 
study. 


The current discussion of motion pictures for 
school use is bringing out two facts. First, the 
average motion picture show is morally, as well 
as intellectually, detrimental to children when 
frequently attended. Secondly, motion pictures 
are a positive aid to instruction in geography 
and the natural sciences but are failures, in 
many respects, for teaching literature and his- 
tory. There is need of much greater develop- 
ment of educational film libraries. 


Parents and school officials who complain 
against the compulsory vaccination of school 
children should read a recent bulletin of the 
Michigan State Board of Health, in which the 
history of 283 cases of smallpox, during the first 
three months of 1912, is related. Of the entire 
number, 245 persons, or nearly 87 per cent, had 
never been vaccinated and five were doubtful. 
None of the rest had been recently vaccinated. 

Secretary Shepard’s official enrollment figures 
for the St. Louis convention indicate that 1,757 
persons were in attendance. Bruce’s Bulletin 
listed more than 1,900 names of men and women 
who were seen about the convention headquar- 
ters and who directly received some benefit 
financial, educational or otherwise—from the 
convention. 

Hand and Head are educated in the American 
publie school. Now we are beginning to think 
of Health, but the “Heart” is still neglected. 

“Usual Row at Meeting of School Board” is 
the significant title of a report in an Ohio news- 
paper. The call issued to the members of the 
board, in some communities, might well invite 
them to attend the “Monthly Row.” 

The new “equal-pay” legislation, by which 
male and female teachers in the New York City 
schools receive the same salaries, is drawing 
men out of positions in the grades. This is 
evidenced by the refusal of sixty-one recent ap- 
pointees to accept assignments and statements 
from a number that they would shortly resign. 
Formerly male appointees received an initial 
salary of $900 and were given annual increases 
of $105; now they begin service at $720 and 
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will be paid $60 additional only after three 
years’ successful work. 

Any modern language for which there is suf- 
ficient demand to warrant the formation of a 
class will be taught in the Chicago high schools. 
Action to this effect was recently taken by the 
board of education, upon recommendation of 
Supt. Ella F. Young. At present German, 
French and Polish are taught, and applications 
have been received for Danish, Italian, Swedish 
and Norwegian. 

The pupils of three parochial schools in Al- 
toona, Pa., have been admitted to the manual 
training classes of the public schools. The board 
of education entered the children only after two 
suits had been fought out in the courts estab- 
lishing the rights of children to instruction in 
manual training. 

The industrial character of many studies 
which are now considered to be purely cultural, 
is pointed out by Superintendent W. E. Maddock 
of Superior, Wis., in a recent report. He writes: 

“The schools at the present time offer much 
more work with a ‘vocational trend’ than many 
people suppose. Usually manual training is con- 
sidered the only work of this kind in the schools; 
whereas the work in physics, chemistry and other 
sciences, mathematics, drawing, book-keeping, 
stenography and typewriting, cooking and 
sewing, are all industrial in their nature and 
should be placed on the same basis as manual 
training when considering the industrial side of 
education. In fact, nearly all the subjects men- 
tioned above involve a considerable degree of 
manual training in the way of dexterity and 
skill in manipulation. This phase of the work 
should be emphasized more and more and no 
doubt will be.” 

Illinois is to have a state educational build- 
ing for housing the department of public in- 
struction, including the state superintendent 
of schools and his assistants. Space will also 
be provided for an historical museum, a lecture 
and assembly hall. State Architect W. Carbys 
Zimmerman, Chicago, is preparing the plans. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


By THEODORE A. GROSS, Superintendent Municipal Playgrounds, Chicago 


The suggestions contained in this paper are 
particularly applicable to playgrounds of small 
area and in cases where limited funds prevent 
the installation of elaborate facilities and ex- 
pensive apparatus, equipment and accessories. 

For convenience, I have classified the equip- 
ment as facilities, accessories, apparatus, and 


supplies. 
Facilities include shelter buildings, play 
spaces, wading pools, sand houses, athletic 


fields, ball fields, and such provisions as are 
for the eonvenience of the patrons. 

Accessories are fences, surfacing, drainage, 
planting and such things that are essential to 
the fullest and best use and appearance of the 
playground. 

By apparatus is meant all forms of appliances 
for the amusement and physical development of 
the patrons. 

Supplies include all baseballs, bats and bases, 
basket balls, footballs, stop watches, and all 
kinds of hand apparatus, essential in playing 
games, etc., including also tools and implements 
necessary in the care of and upkeep of the 
grounds. 

JI am not laying any stress upon the equip- 
ment involved in the supervision and adminis- 
tration of a playground, although it should be 
borne in mind that the first and most important 
equipment is that of a competent supervisor or 
director. 

These suggestions are applicable to all play- 
grounds of two acres or less, whether neighbor- 
hood playground, school playground, or a play- 
ground conducted by private organizations. 

In laying out a playground it is important to 
reserve certain sections or play spaces for certain 
groups, such as boys over ten years, girls over 
ten years, older boys and young men. Children 
of both sexes under ten years may be permitted 
to use the same section, but in order to effect 
a more satisfactory discipline and to guard 
against bullying and quarrelling, the other 
groups should be segregated and each space 
should be equipped with apparatus and facilities 
best adapted to the needs, desires and play ten- 
dencies of the group that is to use it. 


Needed Facilities. 

Every playground should have an administra- 
tion building, a sheltered platform and sand 
box, an athletic field, a ball field, a running 
track, a wading pool and an open play space in 
which is erected all play apparatus. 

If the playground is square in shape, the 
building, including the sand house and shelter 
platform, should be erected in the center of the 
entire area with planting beds extending from 
the building to the fence lines at each end, 
dividing the area into two main play spaces. 
In the front half of the grounds should be placed 
all the play apparatus. One-half of this space 
should be reserved for boys and the other for 
girls. 

In the space in the rear half of the grounds 
should be placed the athletic field equipped with 
the usual athletic and gymnastic apparatus, 
such as jump stands, hurdles, shot-put rings, 
jumping pits, horizontal and parallel bars, bucks, 
vaulting horses, flying rings, climbing poles, 
ete. This space can also be used as a small 
baseball field. If a running track is constructed 
around the edges of this field, slightly elevated, 
it forms a basin which can easily be flooded 
and used as a skating pond in winter. This 
portion of the playground should be reserved 
for the older boys. and young men exclusively. 

The wading pool and apparatus for the chil- 
dren of both sexes, under ten years, should be 
erected near the buildings or field house. 

The building or field house need not be large 
(25x40 feet) or expensive, but should at least 
provide two toilet rooms (8x10 feet), one show- 
er room (8x10 feet) with two or three showers, 
an office (8x10 feet) for supervisor and attend- 
ants, a storeroom (8x16 feet). By all means 
(on the second floor if possible in order to save 
ground space) there should be a large play- 
room (24x38 feet) which can be used for kin- 


dergarten work, light gymnasium apparatus 
work, calisthenics, dancing, industrial work and 
other activities that require indoor facilities 
and where certain kinds of p'ayground work can 
be carried on during inclement weather. 

On one side of this field house, preferably the 
boys’ side, there should be erected a sheltered 
sand box (10x16 feet) with broad sides for mak- 
ing pies, etc., and on the girls’ side a sheltered 
—concrete or wood—platform (16x24 feet out- 
side) with fixed seats or benches around the 
outer edges, where girls can sit in the shade and 
do raffia work, sew or play games, such as jacks, 
sky-blue, hop scotch, skip the rope and other 
games, peculiar to girls, which require a hard, 
smooth surface. 


Playground Accessories. 

A substantial fence is essential, so that the 
playground can be closed at such times when 
deemed necessary. <A playground without a 
fence may become a nuisance by encouraging 
or tempting children to remain out late at night, 
or by permitting it to be used without super- 
vision after the caretakers have gone away. 

The entrance gates should not be placed solely 
to make ingress convenient, but also to make 
exit somewhat difficult. You will find by doing 
this that there is much better discipline. Par- 
ticularly boys are not so apt to’do any mischief 
if they know it is hard to get away. The fur- 
ther the mischievous boy is removeg from the 
gate the better behaved he is. 

The surface for the space where the play ap- 
paratus is erected should be covered with sandy 
loam over which is spread a thin layer of finely 
sereened cinders or torpedo sand. For the ball 
field and athletic field never use cinders, but a 
mixture of clay and sandy loam. Turf or sod 
is desirable even if it wears in spots, as it keeps 
down the dust. 

The playground should be well drained with 
the ordinary vitrified tile sewer pipe. If the 
ball field is not to be used as a skating pond it 
should be graded with the highest elevation at 
the center and the drains placed at the outer 
edges; if field is to be used for skating pond 
then reverse the grading and location of drains. 

The playground should be provided with 
plenty of shade trees, shrubbery and flowers, 
particularly around the outer edges and in all 
spaces not devoted to the play interests. Nar- 
row planting beds of shrubbery and flowers can 
be made to serve as a fence in separating the 
different play spaces. If thickly planted they 
are just as effective and add greatly to the 
appearance of the playground. 


Essentials of Good Apparatus. 

In selecting the apparatus equipment for a 
playground there are three important factors to 
be considered: The usefulness, durability, and 
style of construction and the proper distribution 
of the apparatus. 

All play apparatus selected should have some 
gymnastic or athletic value, that is, it should 
require on the part of the user some degree of 
physical effort in order to make use of it and not 
only to provide amusement. Apparatus that is 
too mechanical is not desirable because it in- 
creases the danger of accidents, easily gets out 
of order and is usually of little benefit as muscle 
makers. It is better to have the user do the 
work than to have the apparatus do it. 

The degree of effort required and the element 
of danger connected with its use, should be the 
guiding factor in the selection of apparatus for 
the different sex-and-age groups that are to use 
it. Apparatus suitable for a group of boys fif- 
teen years of age may become dangerous or det- 
rimental if same is selected for a group of girls 
ten years old. Some apparatus, particularly for 
boys, must obviously contain a certain degree 
of danger to be interesting, for if there is noth- 
ing in the playground to dodge he will practice 
on the passing automobiles and if there isn’t 
anything to flip he will use the street car. This 
point is more clearly explained in the list of 
apparatus recommended. 





The Construction of Apparatus. 

Whether playground apparatus should be of 
wood or of iron construction is at present a 
mooted question. In Chicago, we have a splen- 
did opportunity of studying this problem, as 
some playgrounds use wood while others use 
iron or steel in the construction of most of its 
apparatus equipment. 

Here are some of the pieces of apparatus that 
are now being made of galvanized iron or steel 
and which are held by some to be the best style 
of construction for playground use: Horizontal, 
vertical and slanting ladders, climbing poles, 
parallel bars and teeter ladders. These pieces 
of apparatus are just the ones that should never 
be made of steel or iron, if for no other reason 
than for their obnoxious effect upon the sense 
of touch, as these particular pieces of apparatus 
come in direct contact with the hands. If the 
least bit too hot or cold they are very disagree- 
able to handle and can only be used without that 
unpleasant effect a few months in the year. 
Another point against the use of iron or steel 
for these pieces is the tendency of metal to cause 
perspiration on the hands, thereby weakening 
the grasp, increasing the danger of injury from 
slipping and falling off. In the playgrounds 
where iron is used in the construction of these 
pieces of apparatus they are not used as much 
as in playgrounds where this apparatus is con- 
structed of wood. I believe it is because the 
iron apparatus is not as pleasant to handle. 

This, of course, does not apply so much to the 
frame work or standards for the heavier pieces 
of apparatus. These, if wood is used, should be 
made of heavy yellow pine, should be painted 
once every year and the top flat surfaces where 
rain water is apt to collect protected with a 
heavy tin or galvanized iron cover. The only 
bad feature of the wood construction is the ten- 
dency of wood to decay at the ground line be- 
cause of the dampness which settles at this 
point. I am of the opinion that wood will last 
as long as iron above and below the surface of 
the ground, but it is the space directly at the 
ground line where most of the damage is done. 
By swabbing hot tar around the wood at this 
point once every year during the hot weather 
while the wood is thoroughly dry, it can be 
preserved again as long. The use of iron or 
steel for some pieces of apparatus is of course 
indispensable. 

Distribution of Pieces. 

I do not believe grouping a lot of apparatus 
upon one large framework is desirable, because 
it ereates too much congestion, increases the 
danger of accident by one piece of apparatus 
conflicting with the use of another, or it is used 
in every conceivable way except the correct 
way. Boys especially will swing and jump from 
one apparatus to the other and use the frame- 
work in playing tag or chasing each other about, 
interfering with those who desire to use it in 
the proper way. 

Where each piece of apparatus is erected 
separately it eliminates the tendency to use the 
framework for climbing upon and compels the 
patrons to use it in the way for which it was 
intended. By erecting the apparatus along the 
outer edges of the playground, leaving the open 
field in the center of the ground, it distributes 
the patrons over a wider area, giving the direc- 
tor or supervisor a better opportunity for direct- 
ing or teaching a particular group and of de- 
tecting from a distance any misuse of the ap- 
paratus, and lessens the danger of injury in 
coming in contact with the apparatus. If the 
space is to be used for skating in the winter 
months, all the apparatus will be out of the way 
and an unobstructed field provided. 

The following is a partial list of apparatus 
recommended for playground use and a general 
description of the construction: 

Giant Strides. 
(Suitable for boys and girls over 10 years of 
age.) 

The pole should be made of cedar not less 
than twelve inches in diameter at the base, not 
more than sixteen feet in height, set four feet 
in the ground, well braced below the surface. 
The iron pole is not as desirable as the cedar 
because of its tendency to vibrate and snap off 
without warning. If an iron pole is used it 


(Continued on page 32) 
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“The Victor in the schools” 


Marching to the music of the Victor—Council Bluffs, Ta. 


If you only realized what a valuable part of the 
school equipme nt the Victor is, you wouldn't be 
without one in your school. 

Useful eve ry hour of eve ry d Ly, 
room, every orade, 
the country. 

Valuable not only in the teaching and exemplifi 
cation of music, but in awakening dormant mental 
faculties, quickening the perception, and _ stirring 
the interest in all studies. 

The Victor offers the only practical way for the 
real study of music. It illustrates music to the 
pupils -teaches them through the medium of the 
actual voices of the world’s greatest singers and 
the actual music of the most famous musicians. 

Then there are special school records to help 
uplift the ideals and the tastes of the children, and 
you will appreciate their immense value when you 
know the y were made by those leading exponents 
of children’s song, Jessie L. Gaynor ‘and her two 
daughters; by Jennie Kerr, Assistant Supervisor 
of the New York Public Sc hools: and the folk dance 


in every class 


every school in every part of 


records, under the personal direction of Elizabeth 
Burchenal, Inspector of Athletics for the New York 
Public Schools, and Organizer and Chairman of the 
Folk Dance Committee of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America. 

These are the things that help make the Victor 
a vital force in the educational world; and the Victor 
will prove itself just as great a help in your school 
as it actually is in hundreds of schools throughout 
the country, 

The Victor will eventually have a place in ev ery 
school. How long before you take advantage of it 
in your school? 

Do this—go to any Victor dealer and have him 
demonstrate to you just what the Victor can do in 
the education of your pupils. He will be glad of 
the opportunity and will send a Victor to you so 
that you can make a practical test right in your 
own schoolroom. 

In the meantime 
full information. 
the 


. write to us for booklets and 
Address your letter or postal to 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Following the Report of the “Committee of Eight” for 4th, 5th and 6th Grades. 
The Story of Our Country, Book One. 
The Story of Our Country, Book Two. 


The Story of the Old World, a European Back- 
ground to The Story of Our Country. 
ty HENRY W. ELSON, Ph. D. Litt. D. 


a 
CORNELIA Mac MULLAN, Ph.D. 


THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to Teach Expressive Oral Reading. 
Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF, Litt. D. 
and 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, M. A. 


Nichols’ New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
Recently issued in a Three-book as well 8S an Eight-book edition. 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


JOHNSON, BLAGDEN & McTURNAN 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 2219 N. Alabama St., INDIANAPOLIS 


Please send for our Catalogs 


(Continued from page 30) 
should be reinforced with a small piece of pipe 
on the inside rather than on the outside where 
the dampness can more readily get between the 
two pieces of pipe, causing them to rust. The 
revolving, ball-bearing disk or headpiece should 
be constructed with projecting arm-pieces to 
which are attached the ropes. If these arm- 
pieces are suspended about eight inches from 
the pole at the top, they will lessen the wear 
and tear on the rope by preventing friction of 
the ropes and pole. The ladder ends should be 
at least twelve inches wide, so as to permit a 
child to use them in a sitting position; they 
should reach to within one foot of the ground. 
The stride ropes with high, narrow ladder ends 
require too much exertion, especially for chil- 
dren to use. 
Slides. 
(Suitable for both sexes.) 

This is a very popular apparatus, especially 
for the small children. The exercise derived 
therefrom, while not very strenuous, is very ex- 
hilarating and there is practically no danger 
eonnected with its use. The slide board should 
be made of one and one-quarter inch maple, 
fourteen inches wide, preferably with two seven 
inch strips fastened together with iron dowels 
to lessen the tendency to split. It is sixteen 
feet long and the stairway is about eight feet 
high. To prevent the board from cracking and 
to insure a smooth surface it should be oiled 
with raw linseed or fish oil at least twice a week 
and turned upside down during rainy weather. 

Lawn Swings. 
(Suitable for both sexes.) 

Although very innocent looking, these are 
the most dangerous things to have in a play- 
ground, if not properly constructed. The less 
mechanism the better. The uprights may be 
made of yellow pine and should not be over fif- 
teen feet high. The seats and foot board should 
be made of maple, the car or basket suspended 
from one to six inches above the surface of the 
ground. 

Circle Bars. 
(Suitable for both sexes.) 

The apparatus should be about twelve feet 
in diameter, the wearing parts made of hickory, 
the table revolving upon ball bearings and at- 
tached to the iron pipe support in such a man- 
ner as to eliminate obstructing braces under- 
neath likely to hit children falling under the 
apparatus. 

” Ropes. 

All rope, whether for strides, swings, swinging 
rings or climbing, should be made of manila 
hemp, braided in three strands, each strand be- 
ing separately braided to insure strength and 
durability. Rope made of cotton or wood fiber 
should never be used as it breaks easily and is 
rough on the hands. For swings, the rope should 
be attached to the frame by being looped around 
a wooden block attached to an iron rod in such 
a way as to bring the wood to bear against the 
iron. It should be attached to the seat board 
so that the rope can easily be detached and re- 
versed when it begins to show signs of wear 
where it is usually grasped by the hands. 
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The Palmer Method of Business Writing 


This method enables teachers and pupils 
to become proficient muscular move- 
ment writers. We trained more than thirty 





120 Boylston St., BOSTON 


Ladders. 
(Both sexes over 10 years.) 

All ladders should be made of maple because 
of its strength and durability. The short grain 
of this wood eliminates the danger from splint- 
ers and slivers. The bottom of the ladder should 
be anchored to a concrete base about six inches 
above the ground. These should be painted 
rather than varnished because the pigment in the 
paint fills up the pores of the wood. 


Climbing Poles. 
(Both sexes over 10 years.) 

These should also be made of maple for the 
Same reasons given for the ladders. The maple 
becomes harder from exposure and _ wears 
smooth. Its one disadvantage is the tendency 
to warp. I am not sure that even this is a dis- 
advantage. Personally, I think there is more 
fun in climbing a warped pole than a straight 
one. Of course it does not look as well as an 
iron pole, but we place them in the playground 
to be used, not to be looked at. The pole may 
be attached to the frame or standard by an “L” 
pin running through a hole in the upper end 
of the pole so as to bring wood to bear against 
the iron, rather than iron against iron, which 
wears out more readily. 

Parallel Bars. 
(Suitable for boys over 10 years.) 

The uprights may be made of wood or iron 
but the cross bars should be made of second 
growth ash or hickory, it has more elasticity, 
feels better to the touch and doesn’t rust as do 
the steel bars. Care should be taken not to 
make them too wide, never more than 18 inches 
for adults, or fifteen inches for children. If 
uprights are made of iron, three-inch pipe 
should be used to insure rigidity. 


Horizontal Bars. 

(Suitable for both sexes over 10 years.) 

The uprights may be made of wood or iron, 
the bar made of steel, one and one-eighth inches 
thick, and from six to eight feet wide. Steel 
is preferable because of its strength and be- 
cause the thin bar insures a firmer grasp than 
does the thick, wooden bar. Whenever a wooden 
bar is used it should be reinforced with a steel 
rod through the center. 


Vaulting Buck or Horse. 
(Suitable for both sexes over 10 years.) 

What to use as a covering for this apparatus 
is a problem. Leather is the best but too ex- 
pensive for outdoor use, as it is easily ruined 
by exposure. Two layers of tough canvas, each 
layer painted and put on separately, the same 
finished with two coats of flexible gutta percha 
paint, is perhaps the most durable covering for 
outdoor use. 

This apparatus should be constructed with 
four leg supports, rather than the single sup- 
port type, because in missing the vault and 
falling head, foremost the spreading legs of the 
buck or horse afford an opportunity to catch 
hold of, thereby breaking the fall. A fall for- 
ward from the single support buck is very dan- 
gerous and often, if high, results in fractured 
wrists and forearms. 





thousand teachers free last year. 
FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


32 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


For jumping stands, shot put rings, hurdles 
and other atlethic and hand apparatus most 
any of the standard makes will be found prac- 
tical. 

Desirable Supplies. 

A sufficient assortment of bats, baseballs, bas- 
ket balls, footballs, jumping sticks, vaulting 
poles, bean bags, quoits, ete., should be kept on 
hand, and of course the necessary tools and 
implements required in the care and upkeep 
of the grounds and equipment. 

I have not attempted to designate the number 
of pieces of apparatus to be placed in a given 
area or the amount required for a given num- 
ber of patrons, as this can more easily be de- 
termined by local conditions. However, it is 
well to follow this principle: Where space or 
funds prevent the installation of a great variety 
of apparatus only such pieces as will accommo- 
date a large number of patrons at one time, 
such as circle bars, rocking boats, lawn swings, 
giant strides, ete., and such apparatus as can be 
used in rapid succession, such as slides, etc., 
should be selected. 


Good Advice on Promotions. 

Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse of the Mil- 
waukee public schools has recently warned 
teachers against allowing their feeling toward 
a boy to influence their judgment in his pro- 
motion. He said: 

“The test question in determining upon pro- 
motions should be: Is it probable that the 
pupil, if promoted regularly or conditionally, 
ean do the work of the higher class? 

Pupils should not be denied the opportunity 
for promotion because they have been diso- 
bedient or troublesome or because they have 
been absent or because they have not always 
done their best or for any other reason except 
the one referred to. If the pupil’s standings 
are such that he cannot be sent in regular form 
and with a clear record, but, in the judgment 
of the teacher and principal, unbiased by any 
consideration as to whether the pupil has been 
“bad” or troublesome or irregular or disrespect- 
ful or idle, he can probably do the work of the 
next grade, it is the business of the school to 
see, first, that he has the opportunity; and sec- 
ond that he is sufficiently interested and has 
sufficiently good instruction and _ sufficient 
counsel and, if necessary, encouragement so 
that he will live up to the opportunity given him 
and do the work which lies within his capacity. 

It is not only the great privilege, but also 
the duty of the school to so influence children 
that they will want to do things, have a real 
desire to accomplish their school work. <A 
mediocre teacher can get good results from the 
well disposed, capable pupils. The better the 
school and the more skillful the teacher, the 
more nearly will it be possible to get good re- 
sults from all pupils and to induce all chil- 
dren to work up to their best. A large per- 








centage of the children who fail in school are 
able to do the work in which they fail if they 
only had enough interest in it and cared enough 
about doing it.” 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

As a means of learning the vocational in- 
terests and aspirations of children, Supt. W. P. 
King, of Bellevue, Ky., recently asked 120 pu- 
pils of the seventh and eighth grades to answer 
the following questions: 

“What line of work do you desire to follow 
as your life work ? 

“Why do you select this work ? 

“Is this your parent’s occupation ? 

“How far do you desire to go in school? 

“Tf you had your choice, what person whom 
you know, or of whom you have heard, would 
you desire to be like?” 

The replies showed that of approximately 
sixty boys only three wished to enter a profes- 
sion, while more than ninety per cent wished 
to become skilled workmen or machinists. The 
occupations most favored were those of civil 
engineer, electrician and railroad engineer. 
Seventy per cent of the boys wanted a high 
school education, and twenty per cent wanted 
a college education. 

Among the girls, nearly fifty per cent wrote 
that they wished to become teachers, and about 
thirty per cent wished to teach music. Twenty 
per cent wanted to become milliners, fifteen per 
cent stenographers and ten per cent trained 
nurses. Half of the girls desired a college edu- 
cation. 

Of the whole number only six chose the oc- 
cupations of their parents. 

The choice of the personal ideal showed an 
unusually catholic scope of taste. Lincoln was 
the personal ideal who received the greatest 
number of votes among both boys and girls. 
The boys chose also such prominent men of the 
day as Champ. Clark, Admiral Dewey, Rocke- 
feller, Edison and Detective William J. Burns. 

The girls chose President Taft, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, J. Pierpont Morgan, Beethoven, Pade- 
rewski, McKinley, Washington, Edison, Rose 
Bonheur, Grant, Alfred the Great and Clara 
Barton. 


Your building can have a 
TUEC even if already comple- 
ted. The TUEC can be installed 
anywhere and in any building. 
Not a rotary or diaphragm 
pump system, but a powerful 
Ni Be ba centrifugal fan. 


Write today for illustrated booklet 
and complete details of 
TUEC installation for 
school buildings 


The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford St. 
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large cities 
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“Whether or not,” said Mr. King, in com- 
menting on the results of the questionaire, “the 
figures are typical, it is plain that the training 
for the majority of the pupils is not wholly in 
the right direction. There should be a change 
in curriculum to give more training along in- 
dustrial lines after leaving the grades. It is 
necessary to begin some vocational guidance in 
the grades, but in the main the work should be 
in preparation for citizenship. It is shown by 
abundant evidence that school and employment 
must always go together. 

“But whose business shall it be to keep in 
touch with the transition from the schoolroom 
to the work? It is a community problem, and, 
in the absence of a vocation bureau, the public 
school authorities must look into the matter of 
lessening the social waste, and furnishing in- 
formation about the various occupations, and 
the training necessary for efficiency in them. 
This appears to be a distinct problem in the 
suburban cities of centers like Cincinnati, where 
the vast industrial interests lure many of the 
young away from the schools before they have 
reached the age at which mature judgment 
might wisely direct in the selection of a life 
work.” 

A new evening trade school for boys has 
recently been opened in New York City by the 
board of education. The institution was con- 
ducted for nine years as a private enterprise 
with considerable success. The curriculum of 
the school contains four courses of study, wood- 
working, plumbing, electric wiring and installa- 
tion, and drawing. The woodworking classes 
are taught house carpentry and construction, 
cabinet making and bench work. The plumbing 
course includes instruction in lead and cast 
iron pipe work, gasfitting and general installa- 
tion. In the drawing classes the mechanical 
and architectural branches are taught as well 
as shop drawing in connection with the work 
of other departments. 

The term consists of ninety school sessions, 


East High School, Akron, Ohio, Equipped with the TUEC System 
Harpster & Bliss, Architects 


They do this because investigation, demonstration and actual use in thousands of buildings 
have proven the superiority of the TUEC. 


It has been shown that the TUEC moves the largest volume of air of any machine, and that it 


therefore does all the cleaning of a school building more satisfactorily and in less time than 
any other system. 


It has been shown that the TUEC needs no expert care or attention, and that it therefore is 
more dependable and easier to operate than any other system. 

It has been shown that the 
TUEC is less expensive to in- 
stall and operate, and that it 
therefore is a real economy in 
any building. 


held on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings of each week. Like the 
other trade schools run by the city the instruct- 
ors are all practical men and trained workers. 
The enrollment of the school is 150, and a large 
waiting list has been formed. 


Director F. H. Wing, of the Buffalo Voca- 
tional Schools, states that the present registra- 
tion at the Peckham Street manual training 
school is 371, although it was the original ex- 
pectation to accommodate 150 pupils there. The 
institution stands in the center of a group of 
parochial schools, with other publie schools 
quite a distance away. The movement for vo- 
cational training in that part of the city was 
started by the Polish-American Business Men’s 
Association. An investigation was made and 
Prof. Wing saw the possibilities of accomplish- 
ing much in a vocational way. After a cam- 
paign of two or three months the city bought 
the property for $9,500, the building containing 
a store and storage warehouse. As the city did 
not get the building in readiness, the neighbor- 
hood grew impatient and was glad to use tem- 
porary quarters in a library association rooms. 
The quarters were very crude, one of the rooms 
containing a billiard table, but, in spite of the 
unsatisfactory surroundings, the popularity of 
the school is shown by the fact that within a 
week of its opening it had 300 students. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has re- 
cently formed a vocational class for boys and a 
class for girls. 


A public textile school will be established at 
Manchester, Conn. Local manufacturers have 
consented to furnish the machinery and some of 
the material necessary to equip the school. 


Charles A. Prosser, Deputy State Commis- 
sioner of Education of Massachusetts, in charge 
of the vocational schools, has resigned to become 
Secretary of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. He will have 
headquarters in New York City. 
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SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

Pupils who are tardy are considered absent 
under an interpretation of a new California 
statute, fixing the average daily attendance of 
pupils as the basis upon which state school 
funds are distributed to the school districts. 

The unit of attendance in California is to be 
the quarter-day. And, in order to count, it must 
be a full unit, according to the attorney-general’s 
opinion. If a pupil is late, therefore, one-quar- 
ter of the day must be counted off because he 
or she is “absent” a portion of the day. 

The opinion says: “It would seem that the 
natural meaning of the clause, pharaphrased, is 
this: 

“Pupils present for at least one-fourth of a 
day, but not one-half a day, shall be counted 
as present for one-fourth of a day; pupils pres- 
ent for at least one-half of a day, but not for 
three-fourths of a day, shall be counted as pres- 
ent one-half a day; pupils present for at least 
three-fourths of a day and more, but not for a 
whole day, shall be counted as present for three- 
fourths of a day; and pupils present for a whole 
day shall be so counted.” 

In an opinion to Charles A. Greathouse, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, the attorney- 
general of Indiana has held that when a town or 
city school board closes the schools on account 
of an epidemic of disease, the board can collect 
tuition, where cash tuition is being paid, for 
the time the schools are so closed. The ques- 
tion arose at Greensburg, Ind., where the schools 
were closed for a time on account of diphtheria. 
Neighboring township trustees who had trans- 
ferred pupils to the schools and were paying 
tuition, held they could not be charged for the 
time the schools were closed. 

The school board of Kansas City, Mo., and its 
workings may be separate and distinct from 
those of the municipality, but its employees are 
under city jurisdiction, so far as licenses, where 
necessary, are concerned. That was decided by 
Judge Latshaw, recently, in the Kansas City 
District Court, when he affirmed a fine of $25 
against John Fee, an engineer employed by the 
school board. Fee was fined in the municipal 
court and appealed. His contention was that 
the city ordinances did not apply to employees 


of the school board. 


Albany, N. Y. Attorney-General Carmody, 
on March 15, rendered an opinion holding that 
members of the board of education of the city 
of New York are not officers of the city of New 
York. He says the board of education is charged 
with duties relating and pertaining to an ad- 
ministrative branch of the state government. 
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In the discharge of their functions, its mem- 
bers are not responsible to the city in any re- 
spect, and its employees are not subject to the 
direction and control of the city, but are under 
the direction and control of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Dental inspection is permissible under the 
Illinois school law, according to a recent opinion 
of State Superintendent F. G. Blair. In Joliet 
the school board questioned its power to permit 
local dentists to examine the teeth of pupils. 

The Michigan supreme court, in an opinion 
handed down recently, upholds the right of the 
Detroit school board to issue bonds in excess of 
the bond limit of the city, fixed by the charter 
at two per cent. The court says the city charter 
gives notice that the educational system of the 
city is included and that taxes and bonds for 
schools and education purposes are not for city 
or municipal purposes. It is declared that the 
school district is a separate public corporation 
from the city corporation, and authorizes the 
issue of bonds as asked. 

An educational commission has been appoint- 
ed by the governor of the new state of New 
Mexico to codify all the old territorial school 
laws and to suggest such changes and additions 
as are necessary for conforming them to the 
state constitution. 

A bill to increase the membership of the 
Boston school committee (school board) from 
five to nine persons was defeated late in March 
by the lower house of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. The debate on the bill brought out the 
political motives back of the desired change. 

Schools of the state of Kansas may use supple- 
mentary textbooks, according to a decision of 
Judge C. A. Smart in the district court at Law- 
rence, Kans. The judge denied the petition of 
the state for a permanent injunction prohibiting 
the local school board from using additional 
books to supplement the state-adopted series. 


RECENT DECISIONS. 

Rules of boards of education made under au- 
thority of the Missouri revised statutes of 1899, 
section 9764, must not be inconsistent with the 
requirements of the state constitution (art. 11, 
sec. 1), but may make proper regulations which 
operate uniformly, even though they temporarily 
deprive some pupils of school facilities —State 
ex rel. Ranney vy. School Dist. of City of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Upon the approval by the federal government 
of a survey of the interior lines of a township, 
the state’s title to a section in question vests ab 
solutely.—State vy. Ball, Neb. 


School Districts. 

Under the Connecticut general statutes of 1902, 
sec. 2177, school districts are not permanent cor 
porations, but are quasi corporations of a public 
nature, with limited statutory powers.—Hassett 
v. Carroll, Conn. 

Under the Connecticut general statutes of 1902, 
secs, 2175, 2177, school districts may be formed, 
altered or dissolved by the towns within the lim 
its of which they exist, and are subject to regu- 
lation by such towns.—Hassett v. Carroll, Conn. 

Under the Illinois laws (Hurd’s revised stat- 
utes of 1909. c. 122, secs. 34, 46, 47, 52, 53, 54). 
where a petition to create a new school district 
was regularly executed and presented for hear- 
ing at the regular April meeting of the board of 
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trustees at which no quorum was 
board did not lose jurisdiction, but 
ized to grant the same at 
ing.—People v. Nelson, Ill. 

One part of the education law cannot be com 
plied with in establishing a separate school dis 
trict thereunder and another part rejected, but the 
whole law must be complied with.—VPeople ex rel. 
Merrall vy. Cooley, N. Y. Sup. 

If a school district was dissolved and consoli- 
dated with another district, an action could be 
maintained against the former treasurer of the 
dissolved district as an individual to recover funds 
in his possession which formerly belonged to the 
dissolved district.—Board of Education of Union 
Free School Dist. No. 1, Town of Ossining v. 
Storms, N. Y. Sup. 

Where a school district has been organized 
under color of statutory authority, its corporate 
existence and the rights of the trustees to exer- 
cise their functions cannot be inquired into in a 
collateral proceeding to restrain a threatened levy 
and collection of taxes upon the property of plain 
tiffs.—Coffman v. Goree independent School Dist. 
(Texas Civie Appeals). 


present, the 
was author 
the adjourned meet- 


School District Government. 

Notwithstanding Education Law, sec. 880, the 
courts may review a decision of the commissioner 
of education at the instance of a citizen whose 
vested or legal rights are injured thereby.— 
People ex rel. Merrall v. Cooley, N. Y. Sup. 

Adjournment of a regular meeting of school 
trustees in the exercise of discretion will not be 
reviewed, in the absence of a showing of an 
abuse of power.—People vy. Nelson, Il. 

Members of board of education held not in- 
dividually liable on a contract, payable out of 
the tax levy for a future year, even though the 
contract is void for want of power.—Coberly v. 
Gainer, W. Va. 

School District Taxation. 

Under the Washington laws (Rem. & Bal. 
Code, sec. 4446), the indebtedness of a consoli 
dated school district within the constitutional 
limitation held to be measured by the value of the 
taxable property within the district and the 
amount of the debts of any of the districts com 
posing the consolidation.—State y. Clausen, Wash. 

A school district is not a municipal corporation, 
within the laws of Idaho (art. 7, sec. 6), pro- 
hibiting the legislature from imposing taxes for 
the purpose of any municipal corporation.—Fen 
ton y. Board of Commissions of Ada County; In 
dependent School Dist. No. 1 of Kootenai County 
vy. Board of County Commissioners of Idaho. 


Teachers. 

Under the Kentucky act of March 24, 1908 
(Kentucky statutes, 4426a), and Russell's 
statutes (secs. 5610a-5610b 8), a county board of 
education is held to be a proper party defendant 
to a suit by a school teacher for unlawful dis 
missal.—Mock y. Board of Education of Nelson 
County, Ky. 

A resolution of the San Francisco board of edu 
cation requiring teachers to reside within the city 
limits held reasonable exercise of under 
the city charter (art. 7, ¢. 3, see. 1).—Stuart \ 
Board of Education of City and County of San 
Francisco, Cal. The same resolution of the San 
Francisco board of edueation is held not to be 
invalid as imposing qualifications upon teachers 
in excess of those prescribed by the California 
school laws (secs. 1791, 1793) 

A contract between a music 


sec, 


power, 


teacher and a 


school is terminated by the teacher's resignation. 
—White v. Board of Regents of Normal School, 
Dist. No. 2, Ky. 
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Medart Playground Apparatus 


is built entirely of galvanized steel, suitable for con- 
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Our catalog Z is descriptive of a complete line 
of apparatus, and will be mailed free to anyone in- 


terested in Playground work. 
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the proper equipment of the Playground. 
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New Commissioner for Porto Rico. 
Mr. E. M. Bainter, principal of the Central 
High School at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed Commissioner of Education for Porto 


Rico by President Taft. He succeeds Edwin 
G. Dexter on July Ist. 

Mr. Bainter is one of the best-known school 
men in the state of Missouri and has had econ- 
siderable experience as a teacher and principal. 
He was born in Grundy County, Missouri, in 
1869 and received his early education at Grand 
River College. He took special work in educa- 
tion at Harvard and began his teaching career 
at Trenton, Mo. In 1896 he came to Kansas 
City as instructor of mathematics in the Cen- 
tral High School and in 1892 was chosen as 
assistant principal of the school. In 1910 he 
became principal of the Central High School. 

The work of the Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico is one of large responsibility and 
large opportunity. It was first headed by Su- 
perintendent Martin G. Brumbaugh of Phila- 
delphia and has since been occupied by several 
strong school men. At present the greatest 
work to be done is the organization of trade 
and manual training schools and the general up- 
lift of the elementary and rural school system. 
Aside from the salary of $4,000 and residence, 
the position carries with it a seat in the upper 
house of the Porto Rican legislature. 

Mr. Potter to St. Paul. 

Milton C. Potter, of the Pueblo (Colo.) pub- 
lie schools, has been selected by the St. Paul 
board of education as superintendent, to suc- 
ceed 8. L. Heeter. 

Mr. Potter is a native of Michigan and re- 
ceived his early education in the schools of that 
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state. He studied successively at Albion Col- 
lege, in Europe and in the University of Chi- 
eago. His first experience was as a grade 
teacher and principal-in the Oak Park School 
at Chicago. He went from there to Superior, 
Wis., and was superintendent of the Superior 
schools for five years, resigning to become the 
head of the schools at Idaho Springs, Colo. In 
1908 he was elected superintendent of schools 
at Pueblo, Colo. His present term of office does 
not expire until 1914, but the Pueblo school 
board has agreed to release him. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The vigorous campaign for school improve- 
ment which the Philadelphia school board is 
waging with the assistance of Supt. M. G. Brum- 
baugh and the supervising corps is beginning 
to bear fruit. At the March meeting of the 
board a resolution was adopted ordering the 
courses of study of the manual training high 
schools to be rearranged so that these schools 
will be of the first-class under the Pennsylvania 
school code. The three-year courses will be 
abandoned shortly and full four-year courses, 
with certificates admitting to any college, will 
be offered. 

Supt. W. O. Riddell of Des Moines has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. C. H. Barnes of Ely, Minn., has re- 
signed to become head of the public schools of 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Supt. C. C. Root has been recently re-elected 
unanimously for his third term as head of the 
Bismarck public schools. 

William Aldrich, superintendent of the Keo- 
kuk (Ia.) publie schools, has been re-elected. 

Educators of the state of South Dakota are 
urging the establishment of summer training 
schools for teachers which are now conducted in 
the various counties. They urge that four or 
six weeks of well-planned class work are more 
effective than a hurried two-weeks’ institute. 
The state should be divided into districts and 
summer schools should be held in the normal 
schools, etc. 
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The Latin classes of the Crawfordsville high 
school have recently begun the publication of a 
monthly school paper in Latin. All material 
printed consists of brief notes of the school and 
short themes presented in the Latin 
The paper is called “Libellus Latinus,” 
as its motto “labor omina vincit.” 

Upon recommendation of Supt. J. A. Shawan, 
the Columbus, O., board of education has passed 
a resolution prohibiting extravagant display at 
the annual graduation exercises of the high 
school. While caps and gowns will not be worn 
the girl graduates have been prohibited from 
using carriages or appearing in expensive dress. 
lowers and presents are also barred. 

Principal Thomas F. McSherry of Clinton, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent of schools 
for Holyoke, Mass. He will succeed Mr. John 
L. Riley, who has been in charge of the schools 
during the past three years. 

The Toledo high school seeks to assist pupils 
and graduates to find employment. A card index 
of all the pupils who are seeking work has been 
formed and business men are invited to send 
inquiries when in need of employees. 

The Chicago school authorities have recently 
refused to admit into the high schools several 
young men who had been expelled from the Oak 
Park high school for membership in a secret 
society. Superintendent Young held that no one 
should be entered as a student who violated a 
rule of the board of education. 

Supt. Don C. Bliss, of Elmira, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of the Montclair, 
N. J., schools with a salary of $6,000 per year. 
Mr. Bliss is a native of Vermont and was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College with the degree 
of A. B., and gained the title of A. M. in Co- 
lumbia University. For nine years he was 
located in Arlington, N. J. Five years ago he 
accepted a call to Brockton, Mass., where he 
filled the office of superintendent of schools very 
efficiently, serving three years. 

Two years ago he was invited to Elmira, N. 
Y., to reorganize the school system. In this 


classes. 
and has 
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work he was so successful that the 
school board selected him. 

Supt. Wm. F. Ramey, of Chickasha, Okla., 
has been unanimously re-elected for the next 
school year. 


Montclair 


This will be his fifth year in charge 
of these schools. Mr. Ramey is recognized as 
one of the leading educators in the state. 

Dr. Henry Snyder, superintendent of schools 
of Jersey City, N. J., has been engaged recently 
to make a survey of the high-school situation in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dr. Snyder is acting for a 
committee of the Harrisburg Board of Trade 
and is investigating the need for greater high- 
school facilities, including the problem of erect- 
ing a new building. 

Supt. D. H. Christensen, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been re-elected for a two years’ term 
by unanimous vote of the board of education. 
Dr. Christensen has been at the head of the 
Salt Lake schools for six years and has done 
notable work in reorganizing the entire system. 

Mr. J. M. White has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of the publie schools of Carthage, Mo. 

Semi-annual promotions and graduations are 
to replace the annual plan now in use in the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) high school. 

William A. Wirt has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Gary Ind., for a term of 
three years. Mr. Wirt will receive a salary of 
$6,000 per year, the largest amount paid in a 
community of Gary’s size. 

Newark, N. J. The school board has deter- 
mined recently to open summer classes in 
twenty-nine buildings. will be held 
daily from July 8 to August 16, and special em- 
phasis will be paced on manual training, cook- 
ing, sewing, etc. Twenty-three vacation play- 
grounds will be conducted under the auspices 
of the school board. 

Supt. S. Henry Wolfe, who is completing his 
twelfth year of service as superintendent of the 
publie schools of Minot, N. D., was recently 
unanimously re-elected for three years and his 
salary raised for each succeeding year. 
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Wichita, Kan. A rule recently promulgated 
by Supt. G. W. Kendrick provides that pupils 
in the grades and in the high school who at- 
tain an average standing of 85 per cent in their 
class work are to be exempted from all pro- 
motional examinations. A mark of 75 in any 
one study will, however, necessitate an examina- 
tion in that branch. 

W. S. Booth, formerly superintendent of the 
city schools of Mt. Carmel, Ill., has recently be- 
come assistant superintendent of publie instruc- 
tion for Illinois. Mr. Booth was superintendent 
of the schools at Mt. Carmel for thirteen years 
and is one of the well-known educators of the 
state. 

Forewarning of the possible doom of the long 
midsummer school vacation period in the public 
schools of Newark, N. J., was given last month 
by the publie school authorities by the action of 
the committee on instruction of the board of 
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education in adopting a recommendation of City 
Superintendent Poland to make the experiment 


of the all-year-round school terms. The test 
will be made in the Belmont and Seventh Ave- 
nue schools. 

The idea of the school heads is to extend the 
full-year system to the schools generally, if the 
experiment proves successful. In that event the 
present term of ten months, divided into semes- 
ters, will give way to four quarterly terms of 
twelve weeks each. 

Also, the present arrangement of vacations, 
with nine weeks in midsummer, a week at the 
Christmas holidays and another week just pre- 
ceeding Easter, will be replaced by four vaca- 
tion periods of one week each. It will mean, 
too, that the total number of school days in 
each year will be increased from the present 
number, which is about 192, to 230 or more. 

Principals Gleason of Belmont avenue, and 
Pitkin of Seventh avenue expressed their ap- 
proval of the plan of Dr. Poland and said they 
were willing to make the test. They added 
that they were assured that a strong teaching 
staff, ample enough to give the plan a thorough 
trial, will volunteer for the work. Under all 
these conditions the committee decided to rec- 
ommend the experiment to the board. 

Prof. Bruce Francis, who has been at the 
head of the Cedar Falls public schools for the 
past three years, has been re-elected for an- 
other year by a unanimous vote of the board. 
His salary was raised from $2,000 to $2,100, 

Sweeping changes in the methods of ap- 
pointing teachers in the Pittsburgh schools have 
been foreshadowed by recommendations received 
by the board of education from Supt. S. L. 
Heeter and the committee on rules. The plan 
suggested by Mr. Heeter provides for a new nor- 
mal school in Pittsburgh, to which only grad- 
uates of a four-year high-school course will be 
admitted. The graduates of this school are to 
have the preference when appointments are 
made. Severe tests and much experience are to 
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be required of the graduates of all other schools 
and colleges. 

The board has not taken final action on this 
report, as, under the rules, it musf lay over a 
month. 

The rules, if adopted, will provide that grad- 
uates of state normal schools who hold state 
normal diplomas shall be eligible to appoint- 
ment after five years’ teaching experience 
without any additional examination. They shall 
be given precedence over all others except the 
graduates of the proposed Pittsburgh training 
school for teachers. Other graduates of normal 
schools and graduates of colleges are required 
to submit to examinations to be held semi- 
annually in the months of June and December. 
An average of 75 per cent with a minimum of 
65 per cent in any one subject is to be required 
in these examinations. 

No person is to be appointed a principal who 
has not had at least five years’ successful teach- 
ing experience. High-school teachers are re- 
quired to have permanent college certificates and 
three years’ experience is to be required for 
teachers and five years for principals. Substi- 
tute teachers are required to have certificates un- 
der the school laws: of Pennsylvania and be 
recommended by the superintendent of schools. 
Teachers of such subjects as art, manual train- 
ing and domestic science are exempted from the 
requirements of other teachers, but are required 
to show evidence of having pursued adequate 
courses. 

The school board of Concordia, Kan., has re- 
cently re-elected Supt. C. C. Brown for a third 
term. 

Supt. A. G. Crane of Minot, N. D., has re- 
signed. 

The Buffalo Schoolmasters’ Association has 
made plans to aid children in the selection of 
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life work best suited to them. A committee of 
26 members has been appointed, which is di- 
vided into eight sub-committees, whose work 
covers a wide scope. Facts will be secured re- 
garding safe, remunerative and educative in- 
dustries, bibliography on vocational education 
will be prepared, and both parents and children 
will be informed by men of standing in various 
lines of business as to the qualifications needed 
for success as well as the sort of training that 
is essential. Not only will advice be given, but 
an effort will be made to secure employment. 

Supt. L. H. Minkel of Fort Dodge, Ia., has 
been re-elected at a salary of $2,350. 

The school board has recently re-elected Supt. 
O. S. Jones and has increased his salary to 
$2,750 a year. 

Two departmental schools have been in opera- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., since September, 1911. 
They centralize the seventh and eighth grades 
of a considerable section of the city and are, 
according to the school officials, proving entirely 
satisfactory. Whether they will be helpful in 
bridging the gap between the grades and the 
high school is to be watched next year with 
considerable interest. 

C. A. Green, now state inspector of high 
schools, and a former school superintendent, was 
recently chosen as superintendent of the Webb 
City (Mo.) schools, to succeed R. S. Nichols, 
who has held the office for seven years. 

Charles P. Megan, assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools and special sec- 
retary to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, has resigned. 
On March Ist he entered a law firm. 

The bill permitting the increase of the sal- 
ary of Supt. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo has 
passed the New York state legislature and has 
been signed by Governor Dix. It now goes to 
the common council of Buffalo. It is expected 
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that an increase will be made from $5,000 to 
$7,500. 

Commissioner A. S. Draper has announced 
that the dedication exercises of the New York 


State Educational Building will take place 
October 15-17, 1912. The magnificent new 


building, which houses the state education de- 
partment of New York, the state library and 
the state museum, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. In fact, some parts of it are already 
occupied. It will be entirely ready by spring. 
The magnificent white marble structure is the 
first of its kind in the United States, and it is 
expected that the dedication exercises will be 
of a character in keeping with the importance 
of the structure. 
Mr. Fairchild to Retire. 

State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild of Kan- 
sas has recently announced that he will not be 
a candidate for re-election to the office which 
he has filled so ably during the past six years. 
It is generally accepted that Mr. Fairchild has 
been one of the most energetic and successful 
state superintendents in the country. His work 
in behalf of the country schools has not only 
been beneficial to his own state, but has been 
influential in drawing attention to rural condi- 
tions in every section of the country. Among 
the direct improvements which he has intro- 
duced in Kansas are: 

State aid for weak school districts. 

A minimum school term of seven months. 

Normal training in high schools. 

Agriculture in the common schools. 

More adequate supervision of country schools. 

A large improvement in the status and salary 
of teachers. 

Mr. Fairchild has not announced any plans 
for the future. His present term will not expire 
until January 1, 1913. 
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The school boards of Maryville and Sedalia, 
Missouri, have ordered that graduates of the 
high schools wear caps and gowns at the gradu- 
ation exercises. 

The Oakland, Cal., board education has 
recently re-affirmed its determination to estab- 
lish intermediate high schools to which pupils 


of 


will be admitted from the sixth to the ninth 
grades inclusive. The local district attorney 
has ruled that the schools will be legal even 


though they are a combination of two classes 
of schools provided for in the state laws. 

The Philadelphia board of education has 
taken steps, recently, to broaden the scope of 
the high schools and complete the curriculum 
of each of the existing institutions. Ultimately 
it is proposed that complete college preparatory, 
vocational, commercial and manual training 
courses will be offered in each school. The 
Central manual training school has been con 
solidated with the Central high school so that 
the latter institution is no longer a strictly 
college preparatory 

The office 


school. 
of superintendent of school prop- 
erty has been created by the school board of 
Portland, Ore. An experienced man has been 
employed to take charge of repairs and main- 
tenance, 

Following the annual reorganization, the 
school committee of Cambridge, Mass., has 
shorn the superintendent of practically all of 
his powers for independent administrative 


ac- 
tivity. In the past he had full authority to 
appoint teachers, select textbooks and revise 
the courses of study, subject only to the final 
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approval or disapproval of the committee. 


The 
new rule just adopted confers these powers of 
the superintendent jointly on a sub-committee 
of three members of the board. 


Providence, R. I. A movement has been 
started for the reduction of the membership of 
the school board which now numbers thirty. A 
small committee of five or seven is suggested. 

A systematized effort to beautify yards of 
Chicago school buildings will be made during 
the present spring. The board of education 
has recently decided to employ an expert for- 
ester and landscape gardener, and to spend ap- 
proximately $170,000 in the improvement of 
school grounds. The new official will be paid 
a salary of $2,000 a year and will be under the 
direction of the secretary. 

Hartford, Conn. The school board has re- 
cently ordered that the graduates of the high 
school be garbed in gray caps and gowns dur- 
ing all the commencement functions. 

The Minneapolis school authorities have re- 
cently prohibited the miscellaneous collection 
of old magazines and newspapers in the schools 
because of the menace to health. The gather- 
ing of old papers is a means employed in some 
of the elementary schools for raising funds. 
The school authorities hold that there is not 
much danger if the pupils bring only clean 
papers from their own homes but object to rub- 
bish gathered from miscellaneous sources. 

Kankakee, Ill. Caps and gowns of gray ma- 
terial will be worn by the graduates of the 
high school. 

The St. Louis board of education has recently 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 to be used in 
the conduct of vacation review schools during 
the coming summer. These schools were first 
opened in 1911 and have proved so successful 


in their results that the board has determined 
to extend their usefulness in accordance with 
the recommendations of Supt. Ben Blewett. Re- 


ports from principals of schools having pupils 
from the vacation review schools show that the 
work was of marked and permanent aid to a 
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very large per cent of the children who took 
either review or extended work. 

To prevent children who are unfitted for 
work from receiving labor certificates, Supt. S. 
L. Heeter of Pittsburgh has requested the board 
of education to establish an examination sys- 
tem. All children who reach the age of four- 
teen and have not yet completed the grades 
should, before being permitted to leave the 
schools, be subjected to a mental examination 
by a practical psychologist and a physical test 
by a physician. Dr. Heeter believes that such 
tests are the most effectual means of preventing 
the large losses in school enrollment in the up- 
per grades. It will, at least, hold those who are 
not ready to enter some field of child labor. 

A law recently enacted by the Massachusetts 
General Court (legislature) places in the hands 
of the Holyoke school board the control of jan- 
itors, matrons and other persons employed in 
the school buildings. Formerly the cleaners 
and engineers were employed by the board of 
public works, and considerable friction was 
aroused by contested powers, duties and privi- 
leges of the various supervising authorities. 

Radical changes in the form of organization 
and method of selection of the school board for 
Orleans parish, Louisiana, embracing the city 
of New Orleans, were suggested at a meeting of 
the Public School Alliance in New Orleans, 
April 15. The Public School Alliance is an or- 
ganization composed of teachers, prominent cit- 
izens and others interested in the welfare of the 
public schools. The changes suggested will be 
drafted into a bill and presented to the legisla- 
ture of Louisiana which will meet in May, and 
as the incoming administration is believed to be 
friendly to the proposed changes it is expected 
that they will be adopted. 

The changes suggested are: That the school 
board be composed of five members, two of whom 
shall serve for two years, two for four years and 
one for six years. The present board consists of 
seventeen members. To avoid an election for 
the first members of the board, the new board 
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SPECIAL $50.00 PROGRAM CLOCK 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Regulator: Key-wound, 80 beat, 
duplex 
Graham dead beat escape- 
ment, 12 inch white enam- 
eled dial, wooden pendulum 

rod, metal bob. 


Five Minute Interval 
Type, equipped with 
automatic calendar 
switch for silencing bells 
on any day or night of the 
week as desired. 


The machine is complete with 
six twelve-hour programs, which 


Program 


Machine: 


will: 





Style 2 


80 beat. key wound, 6 pro- 
gram, five minute interval 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


Control signals on six cir- 
cuits of bells. 

Control six programs on 
one circuit of bells, either 
day or night or both. 
Control several circuits of 
bells, with an independent 
program for different days 
or nights as desired. 

The time of signal can be changed 
by simply changing the position of the 
contact pins in the Dial or Calendar 
Switch, without interfering with any 
other part of the program. 


Case: Golden Oak, cabinet finish. 


spring, 


This clock does not require special battery for its operation and 


it is especially well adapted for small schools. 


to any push button or annunciator system. 


It can be connected 


Furnished complete, with directions for installation and operation, for 


$50.00 F. 0. B. Factory 


Write for Catalog S covering our complete line of 
Electric Master, Program and Secondary Clocks 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. WAYNESBORO, PA. 


is to be appointed by the governor, but after 
1914 the board is to be elected. 

Qualifications for a member are that he must 
be a voter, except in the case of a woman, must 
have a high-school education or its equivalent, 
and must not hold any other office under the 
state, parish or city, either of honor, trust or 
emoluments, or be employed in any public of- 
fice, or in any position depending upon the ap- 
pointment of any public officer. 

The constitution of the state is to be amended 
so as to permit women on the school board. 

The members of the board are to be subject 
to recall by popular vote, such election to be 
held upon a petition being signed by thirty per 
cent of the voters of the last general election. 

That a permanent school construction fund be 
established, to be started at $200,000, with pro- 
visions for its increase as the city grows and the 
school system demands more schools. That the 
parish of Orleans be exempt from the provisions 
of the state textbook law and the school board 
be permitted to choose its own texts and also to 
supply textbooks free of cost to all pupils. 

Joliet, Ill. The township high-school board 
has ordered that caps and gowns be worn at 
the anual graduation exercises. 

The elementary school buildings at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., have been named according to the 
streets upon which they front. Formerly they 
were numbered according to the wards in which 
they are located, but a complete redistricting 
of the city caused complete confusion and led 
the board to act. A suggestion that the build- 
ings be named after famous men and women 
was rejected upon the argument that the titles 
should give a clue to the location of the build- 
ings. 

Towa Falls, Ia. The board of education has 
announced that future graduates of the high 
school will wear caps and gowns, the apparel to 
be furnished by the board and to be of a gray 
color. This action was taken to forestall a 
repetition of rivalry which has existed in the 





past among graduates regarding the elegance of 
their graduating clothes. Similar action has 
been taken by the board of education at El- 
dora, Ia. 

That a school district in the state of Wash- 
ington has no specific authority by law to main- 
tain summer schools for backward children, or 
for children of greater mental capacity who 
wish to make up extra grades, is the ruling of 
Assistant Attorney-General Lyle, in an opinion 
given to H. B. Dewey, superintendent of public 
instruction, last month. 

The statute specifically provides that there 
shall be a three months’ vacation between June 
1 and September 15, and therefore the districts 
cannot maintain summer schools unless the state 
legislature sees fit to pass a special law pro- 
viding for such. 

The question arose in Spokane County, where 
the board of directors wished to maintain a 
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PLANS typical of other playgrounds frequently prove 
of great help in arranging new ones. 
outfitting practically the playgrounds of the country have 
developed references that might well serve you in the 
selection of your equipment. “pre 
our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 
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Years of work in 


Write us your problem — 


156 Geary Street 


summer school, the teachers to be paid by the 
school district. 

The 
schools of Waco, Tex., 


the telephones in the public 
has recently led Supt. 
J. C. Lattimore to limit their use to three 
periods from 8:30 to 9 a. m.; from 12:30 to 
12:45 p. m., and from 2:45 to 3:15 p. m. 
Parents have been requested not to call the 
schools except on business relating directly to 
the schools. Only important private messages 
will be delivered to pupils. 


abuse of 


Citizens of Philadelphia have begun a move- 
ment for the erection of small, plain high 
school buildings placed in each of the principal 
outlying districts and accommodating, approxi- 
mately, 600 students. The policy of the board 
has been to put up palatial schools in some cen- 
tral location for 1,200 or more students. This 
plan, it is urged, has distinct disadvantages in 
management and prevents many from attending 
because of the long distances which must be 
traveled. 

The school board of Duluth, Minn., has grant 
ed an increase in salary to practically all of the 
teachers employed in the grades. Such as re- 
ceived a rating of exceptional efficiency from 
the principals and supervisors will receive $50 
additional next year. Such as did only good 
work will be increased $25. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
baggage checked ahnd get ahn withoot teahring 
yohr clothes ahr chrippling ahny oov the by 
sthanders. The people want ahn average mon 
weeth gude sinse enough to ruin ahl the new 
fangled nootions over the schreen, lit the foine 
stuff fahl thru ahnd keep the gude beeg lumps. 

“Will, noo, Mr. Kindill, Oi moost be going 
home, boot we’el talk thees oover again. Gude 
night, Mr. Kindill, ahnd coom around in a few 
days. I shall want to see you again aboot some 
other matters.” 
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The Two Best Book Covers Ever Made 


Guaranteed to last an entire school year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE is a one piece cover, perfect in fit, easy to put on, and presents 


THE NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE COVER 





an absolutely unbroken surface. 
pried open by pupils’ pencils or fingers. 
adjustable cover ever made. 


IN FIVE SIZES 


Patented. 





No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


THE NEATFIT COVER is made to order to fit special books. 
————_——_ you _ use and we will make this cover all ready to slip on and printed 





THE NEATFIT 
COVER 


orders on short notice. 








It has no perforations which can be 


It is unquestionably the best 


1 for Small Books (Spellers, etc.) 

2 for Medium Books (Readers, etc.) 

3 for Large 12 mo. Books (Large Histories, etc.) 
4 for Small Geographies 

6 for Large Geographies 


Give us the titles of the books 


with the title reproduced as it is on the cover of the book. No order 
taken for less than 200 covers for a title. 


Our factory is large, modern, sanitary and equipped to handle all 


Each cover is carefully inspected. 
packed so that they will arrive in Al condition. 
for this year. 


them to you at your request. 


They are 
Send us your order 


If you wish to see samples we will be pleased to send 








THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER COMPANY syracuse, NEW york 


THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDU- 
CATION. 


(Concluded from page 15) 
to foster and promote their physical, mental, and 
moral health. 

i. To conduct investigations and experiments 
in order to ascertain the best organization of a 
rural school with one teacher. 

j. To investigate the value of labor in child- 
hood as an educative agency. 

This list of proposed appropriations could be 
easily extended. Each should also provide for 
the giving of advice to State and local officers. 

Within the past two years the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has made small beginnings into some of 
the investigations listed above. Its limited ef- 
forts serve only to throw into greater relief the 
vast possibilities that lie just ahead. Private 
foundations, universities, and individuals are 
now doing much work that the government could 
do better and more economically. Some public 
school systems have so high an appreciation of 
the value of some of this work that they are 
paying private individuals to do it for them. 

Assistance, investigation, and experimentation 
by a national education office are needed almost, 
if not altogether, as much in the fields covered 
by universities, colleges, normal schools, schools 
for the delinquent, dependent, and defective, 
and other schools, as in the fields of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Lack of space for- 
bids a detailed statement regarding these phases 
of the subject. 

Under the organic act the Bureau of Educea- 
tion has sufficient authority to perform all these 
functions that should be discharged by a na- 
tional education office. Men and women to do 
the work have been and still are available. Ap- 
propriations by Congress in the proper form and 
in the requisite amount alone are lacking. In 
the first place, there should be “lump sum” ap- 
propriations. Secondly, in the beginning they 


should cover only a part of the field that lies im- 
mediately before, and should be extended to 
other subjects as soon as the first are established. 
Thirdly, a fixed policy of increasing from year 
to year the total appropriations, and the differ- 
ent parts of the same, as they are needed, should 
be laid down in order that the administrative 
form and practice of the bureau may be devel- 
oped most wisely and the best men and women 
be induced to enter its service. If such plans 
could be realized, I venture to predict that the 
increased national wealth and happiness result- 
ing from these benefits would many times re- 
pay its cost. 

Finally, it is to be noted that in the perform- 
ance of the duties mentioned above, the bureau 
would interfere in no way with the State and 
local school officers. Its function would be to 
supplement and to assist their efforts by giving 
them a better knowledge of conditions elsewhere, 
by revealing to them with a nearer approach to 
fulness their own situations, and by advising 
them regarding the best courses of procedure. 
The legal authority for the conduct of schools 
must always remain in the State and local offi- 
cers. But to perform their duties most effec- 
tively, these officers need the knowledge and the 
counsel that a well-supported and efficient na- 
tional education office may bring to them. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 

The school committee of Somerville, Mass., 
has increased the salary of all elementary in- 
structors in its employ $50 per year. The maxi- 
mum salary by the act of the committee becomes 
$750. 

The Chieago board of education has recently 
fixed the maximum pay of kindergarten directors 
at $1,175 in place of $1,075. All kindergartners 
in the employ of the board will receive a sub- 
stantial increase. Assistants will be paid sal- 
aries ranging from $650 to $950 and directors 
will be paid from $950 to $1,175. 


Somerville, Mass. The school committee has 
recently revised its salary schedule so as to give 
all the teachers and principals in its employ an 
increase of $5 per month. 
salaries are as follows: 

Principals, eight-room buildings, fifth year, 
$950; principals, six-room buildings, fourth year, 
$875; principals, four-room buildings, fourth 
year, $825; masters’ assistants, fifth year, $825; 
first eight grades, seventh year, $750; ninth 
grade, sixth year, $775; head kindergartners, 
sixth year, $650; assistants not in charge of 
room, fifth year, $475; sewing teachers, sixth 
year, $750. 

Kansas City, Mo. The school board has re- 
cently revised the salary schedule so as to grant 
an increase of 20 per cent to all teachers in 
the service. 

The new schedule raises the salaries of the 
$825 teachers to $1,000, the $500 teachers to 
$600. First year substitute teachers will get 
from $300 to $420. The salaries of principals 
will be raised on the ratio of 20 per cent. 

The board of education of Nyack, N. Y., has 
recently adopted a schedule of salaries as fol- 
lows: Maximum for high school, $900, an in- 
crease of $50; for departmental teachers of 7th 
and 8th grades, $800, an increase of $100; for 
5th and 6th grades, $750, an increase of $50; 
for kindergarten and primary teachers of the 
first four grades, $700, no increase. 

The salaries of the principals were raised, but 
no maximum was fixed. 

The salary of Superintendent E. J. Bonner, 
who was elected for the fifth year in Nyack, 
was increased to $2,500. 

Grand Forks, N. D. The minimum monthly 
salary of inexperienced teachers has been in- 
creased by the school board from $45 to $50 
per month. 

The school committee of Everett, Mass., has 
recently fixed the minimum salaries of women 
heads of high school departments at $800 and 
the maximum at $1,000. Formerly these in- 
structors were paid only the regular salary. 


The new maximum 
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New Books tor the Grades 


FIRST YEAR IN NUMBER 


By FRANKLIN 8S HOYT, 


Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 


and 
HARRIET E. PEET, 


Instructor in Methods of Teaching Arithmetic, State Nermal School, 


Salem, Mass. 
Illustrated. Price, 35 cents, net. 


This attractive book, through pictures, 


Postpaid. 


simple games, 
work, and interesting drills, gradually reveals to pupils their need of number, 
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McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart... .. .. 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart... .. ._ 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . 6.00 


McConnell School Supply Co. 

























and gives them a clear understanding of number symbols and a mastery of the 4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHI A, PA. 
simple arithmetical processes. This mastery of the early steps will lay a sure 
foundation for the successful study of arithmetic in subsequent years. ee rs oe x 
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American School Third and Fourth Readers. 
By Kate F. Oswald and C. B. Gilbert. Third 


book, 244 pages. $0.40, net. Fourth book, 319 
pages. $0.45. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
Chicago. 


The Third and Fourth Readers of the American 
School Readers of Oswell and Gilbert appear to 
be very well graded. The illustrations are fanci- 
ful and yet clever and calculated to attract the 
children for whom they are intended. The type 
is large and clear, and the selections, I believe, 
are unusually suitable for the grades intended. 


The Century and the School. 

By Frank Louis Soldan, late superintendent of 
the St. Louis public schools. 206 pages. Price, 
$1.25, net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

These essays of Frank Louis Soldan, late su- 
perintendent of the St. Louis public schools, are 
well worth the careful reading for their intrinsic 
merit. They consist of eight essays: The Cen- 
tury and the School: Morality and Education ; 
What Is a Fad? Teachers’ Duties; Educational 
Ideas in Dickens’ Novels; A Visit to German 
Schools; Reading in the Higher Grades, and 
Folklore. and Fairy Tales. The selection covers 
a wide range of related thoughts, and exhibits 
the late educator in his many-sided touch with 
developing youth. His treatment of the subjects 
is that of a critical though sympathetic student 
of school plans and methods. 


Laboratory Problems in Physics. 

By Franklin T. Jones, University School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Robert R. Tatnall, Northwestern 
University. 81 pages. Price, $0.50, net. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

These experiments are very handy and useful 
for high school work; no other commendation is 
needed, as the authors are in high standing as 
teachers of physics. Any textbook may be used 
in connection with this manual and the equip- 
ment needed is very reasonable. 


Tymon of Athens. 

By William Shakespeare. 
Porter and Helen Clarke, 
Crowell Co., New York. 

Today “Tymon of Athens” is not put upon the 
stage. Many who claim to read Shakespeare 
much and often have not read this play. Yet 
B. A. Abbey has made for it some of his rare 
illustrations; five critics group it with Macbeth, 
Othello, King Lear. The slow reading demanded 


Edited by Charlotte 
163 pages. Thos. Y. 








by the quaint spelling of this first folio edition 
causes the strength and passion of the play to 
penetrate the mind. In variety and quality the 
editorial work is fully equal to that of the earlier 
issues. 

Experiments in Educational Psychology. 

By Daniel Starch, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 183 pages. Price, $0.90, net. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

A quarter of a century ago an advanced princi- 
pal remarked to an assistant, “When we find out 
how many times a pupil must repeat a fact to 
learn it, much time will be saved.” The assist- 
ant listened respectfully, said little, but after- 
wards did a deal of thinking. There were bright, 
average, slow pupils. She knew about how much 
time must be spent upon a topic by the average 
pupil—her main objective point—but finding out 
how many times they must go over facts to 
learn them was hardly practical or practicable. 
Today psychologists are subjecting groups of 
minds to carefully thought-out experiments and 
are carefully recording the results of these tests. 
Mental laws may perhaps be deduced later. 

This volume marks the trend of educational 
thought in this direction. The experiments in 
the opening chapter have a three-fold purpose: 
first, to show the nature and amounts of differ 
ences in mental abilities between individuals; 
second, to determine to what extent mental abil- 
ity in one direction is accompanied by ability in 
other directions; and third, to demonstrate sim- 
ple and accurate means of measuring mental 
functions. Since so much depends upon normal 
conditions of the eye and ear, in the following 
chapter several tests for determining whether or 
not defects exist are minutely described. In 
Chapter V the trial-and-error method of learning 
is discussed and illustrated, as it is important 
that teachers should know its nature and mean- 
ing, its fundamental importance in the develop- 
ment of child life, what school exercises are 
learned largely or wholly by this method. All 
this leads up to the rate of improvement. Here 
the points to be settled are (a) the general rate 
of improvement; (b) whether the improvement 
progresses at a uniform rate; (c) whether there 
are periods of improvement and retardation, and 
(d) the effect of a long interval of rest. In the 
interesting substitution test, one group of ten 
should work for ten minutes at a time, twice a 
day, with an interval of at least five hours be 
tween the periods. The second group should work 
for twenty minutes once a day, and the third 
group should work for forty minutes every other 
day. Each person should continue the work for six 
days. Here length and frequency of working 
periods are factors in the results of the test. In 
the transference of training the point to be made 
clear is, how much power gained through train- 
ing in one direction helps when taking hold of 
new work. To a non-professional reader the tests 
under this head are odd, even eccentric, and dif- 
ficult. In the results the percentages are low. 





Under attention, four laws are demonstrated : 
law of (a) intensity, (b) contrast, (c) clearness 
of comprehension, (d) counter-attractions. In the 
field of memory the practical problem is, How 
can we memorize or learn in the most economic 
manner? Indeed, the aim of all this absorbing 
work is greater efficiency. 

Civil Government. 

By Edward Schwin, Philadelphia, Pa., 
W. Stevenson, Philadelphia, Pa. 368 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a revised issue of a textbook that has 
stood the test of wide use in the classroom under 
greatly varying conditions. The newest edition 
contains few material changes in form or text. 
Statistics and tables have been brought up te 
date and several recent changes In governmental 
practice have been noted by the addition of sep 
arate paragraphs. 

Indian Stories. 

By Cicero Newell. Cloth, 191 pages. 
$0.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

Recent juvenile literature has given more at- 
tention to the American Indian than at any time 
during the past fifty years. While much of it 
has been excellent, but few of the books have had 
the advantage of being truth at first hand. The 
authors have rarely lived among the Indians for 
any length of time and have written only from 
what they have read or heard. The present book 
is the work of an Indian agent in the government 
service, who has lived and worked among the 
Indians for upward of thirty years, and has grown 
to love and respect them. Many of the stories 
which he tells have never been reproduced in 
form for children and others are distinctly new. 
His descriptions of Indian life are vivid and cor- 


the 


and W 


Price, 


rect and cannot fail to interest children. The 
book is illustrated with upward of fifty repro- 
ductions of photographs and drawings and is 
beautifully printed. 
A Hand-Book of Health. 

By Woods Hutchinson. Cloth, 356 pages 


Price, $0.65. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This book has been published to meet the de 
mands for a physiology which shall put anatomy 
in the background and shall place particular em 
phasis upon hygiene and sanitation, upon correct 


living and upon sanitary surroundings. The 
author has done more than any other living 
writer to make the study of hygiene and health 


attractive to the general reader. 
book he likens the human 
bile which is given to every 
through life. In the opening chapter he argues 
that physiology is quite easy and interesting and 
that a knowledge of it will help every person to 
live a more happy and useful life. Unlike most 
other books on hygiene the author makes much 
of right conditions and discusses illness only sec- 
ondarily. His theory that correct living and 


In the present 
body to an automo 
man for his journey 


good living and good health are much more at- 
tractive than insanitary conditions and bad health 
(Continued on page 44) 
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High Grade Domestic Science Equipment 


Of equal importance to “high grade construction” which assures long life, 
is Sanitation and beauty of design. 


The quality of construction, sanitation and beauty of design as well as the 
price are the important points to consider in the purchase of your equipment. 


We guarantee each piece of furniture to be exactly as illustrated and described 
in our catalogue. 


Our Domestic Science tables are listed with wood tops as well as tops of 
Asbestos wood, Asbestolith, Vitrolite and Vitreous Enameled Steel. The Bodies 
of the tables are selected plain oak. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS TOPS LISTED 
Asbestos Wood 


Asbestos wood is described by the manufacturers as a 
fire-proof substitute for wood, slate, marble or fibre for build- 
ing construction and electrical Insulation. 

It is harder than ordinary wood and takes a higher 
polish. It will not warp or crack. It is manufactured in the 
natural or gray color and black or ebony color. 


Asbestolith 


‘‘Asbestolith’” is a remarkably light, warm and durable 
material for floors, sanitary base, wainscoting, trim, stairs, 
etc., and is absolutely fire-proof. It is impervious to heat, 
cold and dampness; is clean, sanitary, noiseless and elastic. 
It will not chip, tear loose from its base, nor disintegrate, 











KEWAUNEE MFG CO. 





sheer e 

Domestic Science Table No. 50 
Vitrolite is a white, opaque material made in thicknesses from jy inch 
to *4 inch inclusive, and in all sizes, widths, and lengths; absolutely 
sanitary, will not craze, and being a homogeneous structure, it is im- 
pervious to attacks from alkalis, or acids; will not stain or deteriorate 


with age. In fact, wherever absolute sanitation is required ‘‘Vitrolite’’ 
has no peer. 


Vitreous Enameled Steel 
Vitreous enamel is a perfectly white substance resembling 
porcelain. This material is fused on sheet steel at a very 
high temperature. Itis used extensively in hospitals. Itis 
acid and alkali proof and absolutely sanitary. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF TOPS 
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Domestic Science Table No. 55 


and when finished it presents a continuous, fine-grained 
smooth surface, which never becomes slippery. 

‘‘Asbestolith’’ is easily laid while in a plastic condition 
on any surface; hardening quickly, and is ready for use ina 
few hours, making an excellent covering for old wood or 
cement fioors. It will wear as long as marble, tile terraza, 
and all other forms of flooring in common use. 

In a fire-test made at the testing laboratory of Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., by Ira N. Woolson, M. E., 
‘“‘Asbestolith”’ withstood 1,759° F. 


V itrolite 


Vitrolite is a milk white glass and is described by the 
manufacturers as follows: } 

‘*Vitrolite’’ is a structural material that will give a life-time of = 
service.. Its non-porosity is a great factor in this day of sanitation. 





Domestic Science Table No. 61 


Our Catalogue No. 7 illustrating and describing a complete line of furniture for Domestic Science and Domestic Art, will 


be ready for distribution May Ist. Besides listing Cooking and Sewing Tables our catalogue also shows Ironing Boards, 
Supply Cases, Flour Bins, Preparation Tables, Demonstration Desks, Etc. 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory, KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
59 Fifth Ave. 22 Mutual Life Bldg. 19-23 Sixth Ave., West 
NEW YORK CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. CINCINNATI, O. 
1927 Main St. 512 S. Broadway 365-367 Market St. 
DALLAS, TEX. LOS ANGELES, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


339-341 N. Charles St, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
is quite an attractive one and should win gen- 
eral recognition. The book can be recommended 
not only for supplementary, but also as a basal 
text. It is illustrated with numerous diagrams 
and photographs and is reproduced in the best 
style of the Riverside Press. 


Selections from the Riverside Literature Series. 

Fifth grade, 218 pages; sixth grade, 222 pages; 
price, each, $0.40. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Reading as taught in the upper grades of the 
elementary schools, during the past decade, has 
exhibited a curious contradiction of theory and 
practice. Everywhere there has been a demand 
that the reading of children be limited as much 
as possible to complete examples of our choicest 
literature, and still the texts used in the class- 
room have been, almost wholly, made up of brief, 
“scrappy” extracts from long or short works. 
The situation has been in part met by the use 
of supplementary books and separate annotated 
texts found in the numerous literature series. 
This remedy, while complete, has been at best, 
an expensive and wasteful one. It has suggested 
the compilation of the present readers made up 
of choice material found in the two hundred vol- 
umes of the Riverside Literature Series. In the 
selection and omission of material, the editors 
have been guided by a complete knowledge of the 
needs and preferences of schools in all sections 
of the country, based upon the reliable informa- 
tion afforded by the sale of the Riverside vol- 
umes in recent years. Certainly we have never 
before seen so much of the best literature com- 
pressed into single school readers. 


Schulhaus und Heimat. 

By Otto Winter. Boards, octavo, 161 
List & Von Bressendorf, Leipzig. 

While this volume contains very little of di- 
rect value for the American schoolman or archi- 
tect it will prove interesting in giving a splen- 
did insight into present theories and tendencies 
of German school architecture. As its subtitle 
indicates, the book discusses the question of 
“home protection.” It is a plea for the repro- 
duction in German school architecture of the old, 
homely styles of the fatherland. Thus the book 
presents not only examples of the most modern 
adaptations of the classical styles of architecture 
as seen in the large cities, but also those pecu- 
liar types of buildings which have for centuries 
been found in the German countryside. These 
vary from the high, tile-roofed Friesien buildings 
in Schleswig-Hoistein, and the white, thatched 
buildings in Bavaria, to the half-timber schools 
of Hessen and the low, wooden chalets of the 
Tyrol. 

The book contains a suggestion for American 
architecture. Our country schools are, as a rule, 
of the cheapest and most ugly design and con- 
struction. Instead of forming points of interest 
in our rural landscape they are frequently blots 
on creation. Our builders have not yet learned 
the lesson, which this book again and again re- 
peats, that the commonest building material 
found in any locality can be wrought into pleas- 
ing, eye-satisfying forms. If we cannot build 


pages. 


the old structures which are indigenous to Ger- 
many and other Buropean countries we can at 


“SPRING MAID” 


Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


Provides Running Water for Any School 


Furnishes the village and country school a water supply as pure and sanitary as that enjoyed by cities 
with their water pressure and at very small expense. The water is always cool in summer and can’t freeze 
You as a school official or teacher should not be satisfied with individual cups. 
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tical arrangement built for schools without water pressure. 


It’s attractive in appearance, simple and durable in construction and so inexpensive that every school 
can afford one. 


A postal will bring price and particulars. 
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least put up well-proportioned and modestly or- 
namental buildings. Possibly in years to come 
we shall develop an architectural style all our 
own but until then, we can adapt the old forms 
to our needs and purposes. 

Europe. 

By James F. Chamberlain, Los Angeles State 
Normal! School, and Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pas- 
adena, Cal. 256 pages. Price, $0.55, net. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

The authors have endeavored to prepare a book 
which shall be more of a supplementary geog- 
raphy than are the existing travel-readers. In 
working out their plan they have not materially 
reduced the interest quality of the book but 
have produced a geographical text of considerable 
completeness and value. The countries described 
in order are, the British Isles, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Austria-Hun- 
gary. Splendid use is made of comparisons with 
North America and the United States in dis- 
cussing the position, surface, climate and human 
conditions in the countries treated. 


The Improvement of Rural Schools. 

By Ellwood P. Cubberley, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 73 pages. Price, $0.35. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. 

This little book is chiefly valuable for the very 
compact and vivid statement of rural school con- 
ditions and the very forceful arguments which it 
makes for greater funds, consolidation and cen- 
tralization of schools and better supervision. The 
recommendations for the organization and func- 
tions of county school boards are particularly 
good. 


The American Government. 

By Frederic J. Haskin. School Edition. Cloth, 
398 pages. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This book is a distinct novelty as a supple- 
mentary school reader. What it lacks in order- 
liness and academic style it more than makes up 
for in vividness of description, completeness of 
detail and uniqueness of viewpoint. It is not 
designed as a treatise on the science of govern- 
ment nor as an exposition of the peculiar po- 
litical structure of the United States. It is 
rather an effort to tell in the ordinary language 
of everyday life what the government of the 
United States does and how it does it. It omits 
altogether the treatment of theories and princi- 
ples of government, and touches very briefly the 
chief functions of the various departments. Just 
as in everyday life the routine of work of gov- 
ernmental departments takes up by far the 
greatest amount of time and interest on the part 
of officials, so this book goes into extended de- 
tail about the very common and ordinary tasks 
of the president and all of the various bureaus 
and departments in Washington. 

The various chapters of the book were orig- 
inally reproduced in a series of American news- 
papers for which the author is a special writer. 
All of them have been re-written and have been 
submitted to an important official in the gov- 
ernment service in each of the departments or 
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branches described. It is, therefore, a reason 
ably dependable source of information and can 
be read in schools with little danger of misin- 
formation. 

The language of the book is altogether collo- 
quial, and from a school standpoint, leaves much 
to be desired. It has the merit of vividness and 
forcefulness and will, undoubtedly, be better un- 
derstood by children than many of the _ high- 
flown and involved expressions of more academic 
books. It is well worth having in every school 
library as a side-light on our government. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 
Chicago, Ill. The school board has added to 


the authorized list of high-school textbooks 
Becker-Rhoades’ Elements of German (Scott- 
Foresman) and Hale’s First Latin Book (At- 
kinson). 


Chicago, Ill. The board of education has adopt- 
ed for use in the evening schools the following 
books: First Lessons in English and First Read- 
er for Foreigners (A. B. C.); First and Second 
Book in English for Foreigners and English for 
New Americans (Silver) ; English Book for For- 
eigners (Flanagan); New Reader for Evening 
Schools (Hinds). 

The first publication of the new Ives-Butler 
Co., a “First French Book,” is being placed in the 
hands of teachers. Mr. Ives was the Heath man- 
ager in Chicago. 

The firm of Johnson, Blagden & McTurnan have 
opened a western office at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Lawrence McTurnan is manager with headquar- 
ters at 2219 N. Alabama street. 

Worcester, Mass. The school 
recently adopted Walton and 
tics (Am. Book) 
metics (Ginn). 

Defiance, O. Adopted Wentworth & Smith’s 
plane geometry (Ginn) for the high school. 

Auburn, N. Y. Adopted Winslow’s geography 
reader (Heath) book two, and Wooley’s Hand- 
book of Composition. 

“The Friendship of Nations,” by Lucile Gulli- 
ver, published by Ginn and Company the first 
of April, is significant of the growing sentiment 
in America in favor of peace and arbitration. 
The book is intended for younger readers and 
aims to give in an interesting fashion the 
achievements of the world in art, science, com- 
merce and industry, the purpose being to show 
the debt of each country to the others. The 
author also traces the growth of friendly re- 
lations between countries, giving special atten- 
tion to the story of the Hague conferences. Her 
little book will be found a very readable and il- 
luminating history of peace. 

Ellen M. Cyr (Smith), whose methods have 
revolutionized the teaching of reading and lit- 
erature in the grades, is to publish a “New 
Primer” (Ginn and Company) this spring, em- 
bodying her latest ideas—“play lessons” and nur- 
sery rhyme dramatics—and copiously illustrated 
with drawings in color by Ruth Mary Hallock. 
The Cyr readers have long been on the list of 
educational best-sellers, having sold into the mil- 
lions of copies. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF JANITOR 
SERVICE. 


(Concluded from Page 18) 
Results in Connersville. 

The foregoing brief summary calls attention 
to the fact that in addition to cleaning there 
is a possibility of definite standards of janitorial 
service in connection with ventilation, light, 
humidity and temperature. Now permit me to 
return to my own situation and to record what 
we have accomplished during the past two years 
in regard to schoolroom temperature and clean- 
ing, and the means employed to obtain the re- 
sults. 

The schoolroom temperature has been reduced 
from a variable ranging from 70 to 80 degrees 
to a close approximation to a constant at 68 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. This has been accomplished 
through special attention to the matter and re- 
quiring a report on alternate weeks showing 
the temperature at five chosen times through- 
out the day. 
upper grades. 

A janitor’s schedule fixing standards and or- 
ganizing the work at each building has been 
most effective in securing results .in cleaning. 
The schedule varies slightly with different build- 
ings. The janitor’s schedule for our central 
building is as follows: 

1. Yard.—Papers picked up daily, walks swept 
daily, morning. Ropes for May-poles and swings 
put up before 8:00 A. M. 

2. Scrubbing.—Scrub all toilet floors and urinals 
twice per week. Wash seats with warm water, 
gold dust, and coal oil—Wednesday and Saturday. 
Scrub gymnasium once per week—Monday A. M. 
Once every siz weeks scrub halls and school room 
floors—Monday. 

3. Woodwork.—Once a week wash door 
hand rails, banisters, with warm water, gold dust, 
and coal oil—Saturday. Once every six weeks 
wash other woodwork—Thursday. 

4. Walls.—Brushed down every six 


The record is made by pupils in 


knobs, 


weeks. 
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Downstairs third week, upstairs sixth week. 

5. Sweeping.—aAll school room, hall, toilet and 
basement floors swept daily with dust-down and 
brush—evening. 

6. Dusting.—Done 


with cloth dampened with 
water or coal oil. 


Desks, doors, window sills, and 


base boards dusted daily. Pictures, doors and 
window casings, once a week—Friday evening. 
7. Blackboards cleaned each Saturday and 


troughs swept out daily. 

8. Windows washed, inside and out, twice per 
month with Bon Ami or alcohol. 

This schedule secured improvement imme- 
diately. Any janitor who took an interest and 
pride in his building welcomed it. It set a 
standard and systematized his work. 

Definite Rules Necessary. 

It is not effective to require that the build- 
ing be kept “in sanitary condition.” Whether 
it is original sin or an acquired tendency, jani- 
tors when left to do things “as needed” or “as 
often as necessary to insure sanitary condi- 
tions,” show a decided preference toward toast- 
ing their shins in front of a furnace rather than 
cleaning windows, walls, woodwork and floors,— 
in halls, closets and unoccupied rooms. They 
prefer to leave this work for the annual clean- 
ing period on extra pay during vacation. As 
janitors are usually paid there is no objection 
to the extra renumeration, but objection is made 
to the filthy, disease-breeding 
sulting, and in which children 


conditions re- 
must live. 
Recently the plan of requiring a regular re- 
port on the cleaning was begun. The report is 
made at the close of each six-week period. It 
covers washing windows, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing woodwork; etec., and requires the signature 
of the teacher in the room. This report keeps 
the work constantly before the janitor, teacher, 
and principal, and brings a summary regularly 
to the attention of the superintendent. It is 


safe to say that in the cleaning phase of our 
janitor work, we now get fully twice as much 
work from the same force of janitors with no 
increase in cost of service. 

These measures—definite schedules and reg- 
ular report—have brought results “of which we 
do know.” Dr. F. B. Dresslar of the United 
States Bureau of Education, has called atten- 
tion to a recent development in the way of fur- 
ther improvement and standardization of janitor 
service. It is the selection of a head janitor 
centrally located who shall instruct other jani- 
tors in details of the work with the notion of 
bringing the poorest up to the standards of the 
best. 

My investigations and experience justify the 
following conclusions: First,—there is a sur- 
prising absence of standards in janitorial serv- 
ice. Second,—being physical and manual, al- 
most every phase of janitorial service lends it- 
self readily to standardization. Third,—in- 
creased efficiency of janitor service and more 
sanitary conditions for the child follow quick- 
ly upon standardization. Fourth,—a regular 
system of reporting aids in maintaining the ef- 


ficient service required by the established stand- 
ards, 


(Address, Department of Superintendence, St. 


Louis, 
February 29, 1912.) 


I desire to express my sincere appreciation 
of the School Board Journal, regarding it, as 
I do, as one of the very best educational pub- 
lications of the entire country.—F. M. Bralley, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Texas. 

The School Board Journal is pre-eminent in 
its field and we shall look for it eagerly every 
month for the suggestions which it offers in the 
way of adequate school supervision —A. N. 
White, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 








THE MOTION PICTURE 
AN EDUCATIONAL POWER 


The moving picture is rapidly becoming 
a dominant factor in the educational field, 
one of its latest advocates being Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of 
the New York Public Schools. 


In New York City there are at present 
forty-five recreation centers established in 
its school houses, and Dr. Maxwell has 
recommended to the Board of Education 
that these be equipped with motion pic- 
ture apparatus. 








The motion picture is educational as 
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You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
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Microscopes, Magnifiers. Dissecting Instruments, Geo- 
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Thermometers, Barometers, Hygrometers, Tuning 
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Lamps, Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, 
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Bradiey’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
designed for educational work. They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 


CRAYONS 
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well as amusing. It holds the child’s 
interest, making of study a pleasure; and 
it teaches through the eyes; the child 
sees the subject, and it becomes photo- 
graphed indelibly upon the memory. 


Pictures must be clear and without 
flicker, else the subject is not faithfully 
reproduced; headache and eye strain re- 
sulting. 

In our fourteen years’ experience as 
motion picture machine manufacturers, we 
have developed Perfect Projection to the 
highest point of efficiency; our machines 
project a picture which is absolutely with- 
out flicker, clear and sharp in every detail. 


We will be pleased to hear from you 
and put you in touch with the vast num- 
ber of educational subjects which have 
been filmed, etc. 


Write us for proposition A 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The Boston board of health has announced 
the results of a medical examination of the 
children enrolled in the elementary schools. The 
examining physician found that about 65 per 
cent, or exactly 53,503 children, are physically 
defective. The greatest number of cases are 
due to bad teeth, throat and nose troubles. 

New Orleans, La.—The parish dental asso- 
ciation and the city board of education have 
recently agreed upon a plan by which the 
dentists will examine the teeth of all the chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools. A free clinic has 
been established for such children as cannot 
afford to have their teeth treated. 

Dental examination of the pupils enrolled in 
the Racine (Wis.) public schools has revealed 
the fact that 987 children have perfect mouths, 
while 2,345 need treatment for cavities or other 
defects of the teeth. As a result of the notices 
sent to parents, 539 children are undergoing 
treatment since the examination. 

An open-air school is contemplated at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

The fourth international congress of school 
hygiene will be held in Buffalo on August 25 
to 30, 1913, the date having been definitely 
fixed at a meeting held in Boston early in 
March. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeri- 
tus of Harvard, is president of the congress. 
He is now in China, *but it is possible that he 
will attend the Buffalo meeting. This will be 
the first session of the congress in America, 
and it is expected that several thousand dele- 
gates will be in attendance, many of them from 
Europe. The program will be arranged by 
the American School of Hygienic Association. 
The general expense of the convention will be 
about $15,000, which will be provided for both 
by dues and the receipts from industrial ex- 
hibits at the congress. Scientific exhibits will 
be made and manufacturing firms will also 
make displays. Cardinal Gibbons will be in- 
vited to become a vice-president of the con- 
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gress and the President of the United States to 
become a patron. 

New Orleans, La.—The New Orleans board 
of education has recently accepted the offer of 
the Louisiana State Dental Society for free 
oral examination of the school children. The 
dentists will make a complete examination of 
the teeth of all pupils in the public schools 
and will make complete reports to the board and 
to the parents of the conditions which they find 
and the treatments which may be necessary. 

Provision has been made by the Wisconsin 
state board of normal regents for engaging the 
services of a woman physician to spend pro- 
portionate time in each of the state normal 
schools, her main duty being to look after the 
physical welfare of the women students by 
means of medical examination and by consult- 
ing with and prescribing for those who may 
need her services. A physical director for men 
students in each of the normal schools has been 
employed. Heretofore the physical director for 
women, herself a woman, has also had charge of 
the physical training of the men. 


Encyclopedic Library Edition. 

Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Amer- 
ican Dictionary, Morocco, marbled edges, patent 
thumb indexed, 1,400 pages. Price $5.00. Laird 
& Lee, publishers, Chicago, III. 

At the time of this writing the world is ap- 
palled with the news of the greatest maritime 
tragedy of modern times. The wireless plays a 
most important part in the story. We turn to 
our Encyclopedic Library edition of the Laird & 
Lee’s Webster to the word “wireless” and behold 
a full page of plates greets us. The book was 
published before the date of the accident, so that 
the plate belongs to the original volume. 

We turn to the word “wireless” and find there 
a definition of the term, the Wireless Telegraph 
Key, a drawing of the Cabot Tower, Signal Hill, 
Newfoundland, the point where Marconi received 
the first wireless telegraphic message across the 
Atlantic from Cornwall, England, on December 
11, 1901. The expression and its derivation are 
given the usual explanation and we have just 
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the information ninety-eight out of every hun- 
dred men would want. 
And so it is with the entire dictionary. Mod- 


ern from cover to cover without a doubt. It is 
not a graveyard of antiquated terms and illus 
trations, but an up-to-date dictionary designed 
essentially for the common uses demanded under 
ordinary conditions. 

In fact, this is the chief idea of the dictionary. 
The type, the definitions, the twelve additional 
dictionaries are all arranged with utility in mind. 
Added to these the size and the weight of the 
book have been planned to increase its facility 
in use, thus compressing all necessary material 
in one portable volume. 

The editorial work shows great care and years 
of study. The mechanical make-up is superb in 
several ways. The type size igs good. The illus- 
trations are excellent. There is a certain mod- 
ern atmosphere about the whole that is delight- 
ful. The full-page plates, of which there are 
twenty-five in all, are divided into eleven in 
colors and fourteen in black and white. They 
comprise such modern ideas as previously re- 
ferred to, namely, wireless telegraph, and the 
automobile, aeroplane, styles of lettering, Eng- 
lish and Grecian coins, motion-picture machine, 
etc., etc. 

Mention must also be made of the twelve ad- 
ditional dictionaries of encyclopedic character 
appended to the volume. These comprise a dic- 
tionary of geography, a dictionary of mythology 
and a pronouncing dictionary of biography, dic- 
tionaries of foreign phrases, fictitious characters 
in literature, familiar allusions, maxims and 
proverbs, biblical names, Greek and Latin proper 
names, language of flowers, law terms and pseu- 
donyms. They are most appropriately intro- 
duced by headings which are unusual in char- 
acter. 

All in all, this is a remarkable book. The 
underlying ideas are excellent. The working 
plan has been brought to a scale which should 
meet with popular approval. The persons for 
whom dictionaries are published and the persons 
whose use will ultimately decide the value of the 
book are evident on every page. The Encyclo- 


pedic Library edition will mark a milestone in 
the progress of America’s dictionary making. 
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Portland, Ore. The school board has recently 
adopted a rule intended to fix the responsibility 
for the proper use of schoolhouses. It reads: 

“Applications for use of any school building 
of this district for other than school purposes 
must be made in writing to the board of di- 
rectors. Such applications must state the time 
or times, and occasion or occasions, when such 
building is to be used, the designation of the 
organization desiring its use, the name and ad- 
dresses of some responsible persons who will be 
answerable to the board for the care of the 
building and the payment of expenses incident 
to its use.” 

New Bedford, Mass. The school board has re- 
cently adopted the following rule to govern the 
meetings of its committee on salaries and ex- 
penditures : 

“The proceedings of the committee shall be 
open to the public and all votes relative to 
recommendations of the awarding of all con- 
tracts shall be taken viva voce by yea and nay 
vote duly recorded upon the records of the 
meeting. All bids on contracts for supplies or 
repairs shall be opened by and contracts recom- 
mended by the full committee on expenditures.” 

A further rule forbids all executive sessions 
of sub-committees. 

The Boston school committee has recently 
adopted a rule making ineligible for promotion 
for one year janitors who fail to accept a de- 
sired transfer. Considerable trouble has been 
caused by janitors seeking a change of build- 
ing and then asking to be permitted to remain 
in their old position. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 

A rule recently adopted by Dubuque public 
schools provides that no examinations be given 
for determining the promotion of children in 
grades below the fifth. In the upper classes the 
semi-annual tests will count one-fifth in making 
up the markings. 

The school board of District No. 1, Pueblo, 
Colo., has recently adopted a rule requiring all 
teachers to submit to a physical examination 
before appointment. The rule applies, not only 
to new teachers, but also to all present mem- 
bers of the corps. The immediate reason for 
the board’s action is the number of applications 
received from tubercular teachers who seek posi- 
tions in the schools. 

The Denver board of education has recently 
ruled that married women shall not be em- 
ployed as teachers. In a report, received by 
the board from Superintendent C. E. Chadsey, 
it is shown that teachers who get married while 
in the service, usually ask for a year’s leave of 
absence but do not resign. Two out of three 
never return even though their names are car- 
ried on the teachers’ lists. 

The Philadelphia board of education has re- 
cently adopted a rule permitting bookmen and 
agents of supply houses to visit the schools. 
The rule reads: 

“Agents or other persons shall not be permit- 
ted to visit the schools for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the purchase, order, or use of books, 
supplies, or for any other commercial purpose, 
or for the purpose of taking a picture of build- 
ings or pupils; provided, however, that agents 
of publishers or manufacturers whose books or 
supplies are regularly listed for use in the 
schools, by action of the board of public educa- 
tion may, when duly authorized by card issued 
and signed by the superintendent of supplies, 
visit the principals of schools as follows: Be- 
tween the hours of 12:15 and 1:15 P. M., and 
after school hours of any school day, without 
appointment; and during the months of No- 
vember and December during school hours, only 
by appointment with the principal.” 

The board of education of Poughkeepsie, N. 
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Y., has recently adopted the following resolution 
to govern and simplify the graduation exercises: 

In lieu of speaking by members of the class, 
a speaker of some distinction will be secured 
for graduation day, at the expense of the schools. 

In each graduating class an honor list of ten 
students will be established, to be composed of 
those attaining the highest mark in the class. 
These ten will be listed as follows: 

First on the list, first honor; second on the 
list, second honor; the remaining eight names 
to be arranged alphabetically. 

At a meeting of the high school graduating 


class, the following action was taken by the 
students: 





1. That no presents for graduates be sent 
to the opera house. If such presents are sent, 
they will not be distributed until after the exer- 


cises are completed. 


2. That all flowers sent to the opera house 


for the graduates will be placed on a table on 
the stage, and distributed. 

3. That each girl shall wear a simple and 
inexpensive dress. 


4. That the expenditures in general be made 
as low as possible. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


May 9-10-11. American Federation of Arts at 
Washington, D. C. L. Mechlin, assistant secre- 
tary. 

May 10-11. Association of Public Superintend- 
ents of Connecticut at Meriden, Conn. Edgar C. 
Stiles, vice-president. 

May 13-17. County superintendents of Mis- 
souri at Jefferson City, Mo. D. W. Clayton, Mt. 
Vernon, Mo. 

May 30-31. National Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis at Washington, D. C. 
Philip P. Jacobs, assistant secretary, New York, 
Ba. 

May 29-30-31. Northwest Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash. Elias Blum, president, Walla Walla. 

June 5-8. Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America at Cleveland. H. 8S. Brancher, 
secretary, New York, N. Y. 
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A BRIEF OUTLINE OF WHOLE CLASS, 
GROUP, AND INDIVIDUAL IN- 
STRUCTION. 

As Used in the Public Schools, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

By Supt. Walter R. Siders. 


I. Definition of Terms: 

A. By Whole-Clasg Instruction is meant teach- 
nig the whole class as a unit. 

B. By Group Instruction is meant teaching a 
portion of a class as a unit, or teaching two or 
more classes combined as a unit. 

©. By Individual Instruction is meant teaching 
pupils according to their individual needs, sup- 
plying thereby such definite instruction and sug- 
gestion as the whole-class and group instruction 
does not afford. 

D. Subject-Portion: Each subject divides into 
heads, sub-heads, these into divisions, these into 
sub-divisions, etc. The complete phase of a sub- 
division to be taught as a lesson (or a number of 
lessons) is here named a “Subject-Portion.” 


II. Method of Teaching: 
A. METHOD OF HANDLING THE SUBJECT 

MATTER. 

1. Emphasis upon teaching a subject-portion 
at a time even if several lessons are demanded 
to cover it. This for the sake of clearness and 
correlation. 

2. First Development Lesson: In the first 
presentation of a subject, only such general facts 
and principles are presented as are essential to 
getting a general grasp of the principle idea in 
the “subject-portion.” 

8. Further Development Lessons: In subse- 
quent presentations, the details are presented, de- 
veloped, and the necessary exercises connected 
therewith are worked out. 

4. Finally—after details have been thorough- 
ly developed, a return is made to the concrete 
whole as presented, in the “First Development 
Lesson.” 

5. The reason for this procedure is the prin- 
ciple that there can be no conception of the cor- 
related parts without a correct conception of the 
concrete whole. 

B. METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT. 

1. The methods of the Study-Recitation are 

followed, whereby the Study-period, and _ thie 


Recitation-period are combined as much as pos- 
sible. 

2. Emphasis is laid upon the Preview, mean- 
ing thereby “The First Development Lesson” as 
described in II 2 above. 

8. All new principles are then developed and 
explained, pupils are shown how to solve prob- 
lems, exercises, or whatever is required as an 
application of the principles. By inductive or de- 
ductive work, by skilful questioning, by all 
methods known to the good teacher, the prin- 
ciples, the processes, and the applied exercises are 
worked out in the class under the immediate di- 
rection of the teacher. 

4. At this stage, there is but little recitation, 
in the sense of testing the pupils, but for the 
most part teaching, study, and exercise work. 

5. Ovut-or-CLAss PREPARATION WorK—Memory 
Work, committing definitions, rules, principles, 
dates, facts, etc. Copy Work, copying and ex- 
panding the work of the lesson, composition writ- 
ing, solving problems or performing exercises 
where the principle and the operation have been 
thoroughly taught (the purpose being to secure 
accuracy, facility and rapidity, etc., etc.). 

6. In Brier—The thinking processes belong 
more largely to the Study-Recitation and the me- 
chanical processes to the pupils’ out-of-class prep- 


aration. 
III. Method of Testing. 

A. Instead of making the recitation a mere 
test of the pupil’s memory, the Study-Recitation 
is used in working with the pupil to the end that 
he may be taught to work properly. 

B. As part of every recitation comes the check 
ing up of work assigned for preparation. But 

C. All quizzing, all testing, and all examining 
should be left until a certain phase or logical 
portion of the subject (a subject-portion) has 
been completely taught. “Avoid pulling the 
plant up by the roots to see how it is growing.” 
Let it grow and measure results when it is ma- 
tured. 

D. Teat Has Two Objects: 

1. Memory of definitions, principles, and facts. 
Ability to reason upon these definitions, principles, 
and facts. In brief—a thorough test of the pu- 
pil’s knowledge structure. 

2. The accuracy, facility, and rapidity with 
which all mechanical operations are performed. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Note—It will be understood that all true teach- 
ing demands testing to see if the pupil has 
grasped the idea. This testing is properly a part 
of the Study-Recitation. All other testing should 
be left to the time for formal testing. 

EK. Oral Tests: 

1. The teacher prepares a list of topics or 
questions which completely cover all the prin- 
ciples and details of the phase of the subject 
which has been taught. With these in hand or 
fixed well in mind by study, the teacher examines 
and cross examines the pupils, individually, in 
groups, or with the class as a unit when the 
subject admits it. 

The questions to be logical, searching, and in- 
tended to bring out with exactness all the strong, 
and all the weak places in the pupil’s knowledge 
structure. 

2. Problems, exercises, and drills are planned 
to test the accuracy, facility, and rapidity of all 
mechanical processes. A time limit is assigned 
to all tests for rapidity. 

F. Written Tests: These have the same ends 
in view as the Oral Tests. Unless ample time 
affords to write from twenty-five to fifty or more 
answers (as may be necessary to exhaust the 
subject), the oral test is to be preferred, but is 
never to be used to the exclusion of written 


tests. IV. How the Groups Arise: 


A. In the Study-Recitation: 

1. When the Development Work has been done, 
some of the pupils will be found to be proficient 
in the work. This group of brighter pupils (called 
for convenience, Group A) will be excused from 
the Study-Recitation, and put at exercise work or 
supplementary work at their seats. 

2. The remainder of the class will have the 
work developed for them again from a new view- 
point. Perhaps, a brief testing will again show 
a group proficient (Group B), and a remaining 
group (Group C) who need the work repeated. 

3. Having assigned new work to Groups A and 
B (See Supplementary Work Below). Group C 
has the work taught them for the third time. 

4. When Group C is proficient, the whole class 
is again assembled and the work again proceeds 
as above described. 

Note—This grouping is done only when neces- 
sary. Sometimes the work will need repetition 
but once, in which case there will be but two 
groups, A and B. It will be apparent that pupils 
first to finish (Group A) work in Mathematics, 
may be second or last in English, or Languages. 
Pupils in Group A may employ their time upon 
subjects in which they are weak. The groups are 
consequently not fixed as are grade and class 
lines. It is usually considered that pupils need- 
ing the work repeated more than three times are 
wrongly classified. 
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B. Inthe Formal Tests: 

1. The tests will show some pupils proficient, 
and others not. 

2. The pupils proficient are as a group put at 
supplementary work. 

3. The pupils not proficient are reviewed and 
drilled as a group until they are up to standard. 

4. Perhaps grouping will be needed to sepa- 
rate out those who will need formal instruction, 
and those who will need drill for accuracy, fa- 
cility, or rapidity. 


V. Where Individual Instruction Is Needed: 

A. As part of each Study-Recitation the teach- 
er will devote a few minutes to individual instruc- 
tion. The teacher passes from seat to seat, or 
from place to place at the board, and takes note 
of each individual’s work. Brief help is pos- 
sible and is given during this inspection. A num- 
ber of pupils having the same difficulty are as- 
sembled as a group (or attention demanded) and 
the explanation is made. Where the pupil needs 
individual help, he is called to the teacher's 
desk, seated beside her, and personally taught 
(This method gives teacher control of the room). 

B. The Formal Tests may show the need of 
Individual Instruction. 

C. The technique of individual instruction dif- 
fers from the technique of class instruction in 
that— 

1. Initiative must come from the teacher. 

2. All individual instruction is to be by the de- 
velopment method: i. e., the pupil is to be helped 


to develop himself. Direct instruction is for- 
bidden. 
The principles laid down by Superintendent 


Kennedy for individual instruction are: 

1. Do not give individual instruction 
forthcoming lessons. 

2. Do not tell a child anything, but see that 
he knows it. 

8. Do not do anything for the child, but see 
that he does it. 

To which has been added by a Minnesota super- 
intendent : 

4. Use the individual 
bring up absent pupils. 

5. Do not try to help too many pupils in one 
individual help-period. 


VI. Supplementary Work: 
A. Supplementary work should be additional 


upon 


instruction period to 
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work upon the same subject, the object being to 
give the pupil an enlarged idea of the subject. 

B. Work which merely interests, or amuses the 
pupil, and which does not add to his knowledge 
nor to the accuracy, facility, or rapidity of his 
mechanical operations, has no value for the pur- 
poses of this method. 

C. Group Instruction demands much supple- 
mentary work. But time is saved by giving to 
Group B the supplementary work given to Group 
A the previous lesson, and to Group C (when 
necessary) the work previously used by Groups 
A and B. Doing this also insures the same knowl- 
edge content. 

D. Supplementary work should be inspected 
and corrected, and pupils held as responsible for 
it as for their regular lessons. 

EK. Supplementary Work should be arranged so 
that it may be easily and readily inspected. 


VII. The Bright Pupil: 

A. Is worked to his capacity. Instead of plac- 
ing emphasis upon passing through the curriculum 
more rapidly, the emphasis is upon his learning 
all his time will permit. 

B. A pupil working into Group A in all his 
studies may be promoted to the next higher class, 
where he will work successively through Groups 
C, B and A another promotion. 

C. Emphasis is upon making the bright pupil 
do more work because of his greater capacity. 

VIII. The Slow Pupil. 

A. Has time to develop his ideas and to grasp 
the meaning of what is put before him. 

B. Attains the minimum requirements of the 
Course of Study. 

IX. All Pupils: 

A. Are more thorough. 

B. Learn how to study, and how to do inde- 
pendent work. 

C. Make slower progress at first, but much 
more rapid progress as the method is followed. 

X. Arrangement of the Daily Program: 


Note: Reading work is done in connection 
with all subjects. 
A. Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, Grammar 


and Composition are well adapted to Whole-Class, 
Group, and Individual Instruction. 

B. The other subjects, not being so well adapt- 
ed to this method, are arranged as in the cus- 
tomary program of studies. But Grouping and 
Individual Instruction can be secured by whole- 
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class work one day, group work the next day or 
as many days as necessary, and Individual In- 
struction any day or part of a recitation period 
as may be necessary. 

©. The long periods assigned to Arithmetic, 
Reading, Spelling, Grammar and Composition give 
the teacher perfect freedom to teach 7 B or 7 A 
as Whole-classes, to do Grouping, or Individual 
work as need arises. Also makes it possible to 
combine 7 B and 7 A into one group for drill 
work. 

D. The time given to Arithmetic, Reading, 
Spelling, Grammar and Composition is calculated 
upon the number of minutes per week to be given 
to each subject. 


XI. Advantages: 

A. Teachers and pupils-have a smaller number 
of subjects to deal with each day. 

B. A longer period for work on essential sub- 
jects. 

©. A varied method of handling pupils. 
is more easily adjusted to individual needs. 

D. The class is worked through to an individ- 
ual basis, two and often three times; once in the 
Study-Recitation, and again in the Formal Tests. 
Result: All should be proficient in the work. 

BE. The method does not disturb in any way 
the present plan of organization and classifica- 
tion of schools. 

F. Pupils become more self-reliant, more in- 
dustrious, and more devoted to their work. 

G. Pupils obtain more confidence in themselves 
because they work in a group approximating 
themselves in ability. 


Work 


Mr. John 8S. Gallagher has recently been added 
to the Chicago educational agency force of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Compay. 

Mr. Moody D. Holmes of Concord, N. H., has 
recently retired from the agency force of New- 
son & Company. 

Mr. Henry H. Beidleman of New York City 
has recently become eastern representative of 
the H. M. Rowe Company. He looks after pri- 
vate as well as public school business for the 
firm. 

Mr. Ralph Nauffts, Boston, and Mr. H. §&. 
Roberts, Wolfsboro, N. H., are recent additions 
to the agency force of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. Both travel in New England territory, 
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N. E. A. PREPARATIONS. 

Distinct departures in the number and character 
of general and departmental session programs 
are promised by President Carroll G. Pearse for 
the conventions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, July 6-12. Because of the 
failure of the railroads to grant excursion rates 
better than a flat two cents per mile, it has been 
determined to make the convention win attend- 
ance by the variety and interest of the topics to 
be discussed and by the surpassing prominence 
of the speakers who will appear on the platform. 

The city of Chicago is making unusual efforts 
to entertain the meeting in accordance with its 
importance. The local committees have assured 
the association that every possible detail will be 
looked after. Chicago possesses a great number 
and variety of hotels, suited to meet the tastes 
and the pocketbooks of all classes of people, and 
reservations will be made especially for meia- 
bers of the N. EB. A. During July accommoda- 
tions can be had not only in the great commer- 
cial hotels in the business section of the city, but 
also in the large family hotels and apartment 
houses in-the outlying districts. The local con- 
vention bureau has also obtained large lists of 
private rooming houses in which teachers can 
find lodgings. 

The Chicago school authorities have arranged 
for the convention a large number of local ex- 
cursiongs to the various schools of the city. 
Steamers will be chartered, on at least one day, 
to take members of the association for trips on 
Lake Michigan. The Chicago playground and 
park system, which is considered the best in the 
country, will be open for inspection during the 
convention. 

The Congress and the Auditorium hotels 
have been designated jointly as headquarters of 
the association and its various departments. 
Theaters and halls in the immediate neighbor- 
hood will be available for department meetings 
and the general sessions will be held in the great 
Auditorium theater. The general program, in 
part, is as follows: 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 8. 

Address of welcome and responses. 

President’s address, by Carroll G. Pearse, su 
perintendent of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Half Century Mark in the Life of the As 
sociation. 

Historic and Reminiscent Addresses, by Thos. 
W. Bicknell, Providence, R. I., James M. Green 
wood, Kansas City, Mo., and others. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9. 

Topic: The American High School. 

1. Its Relation to the Schools Below, by Su- 
perintendent Walter R. Siders, Pocatello, Idaho. 

2. Mortality in the Early Years: Some Ad- 
ministrative Remedies, by Assistant State Super- 
intendent Adelaide S. Baylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. The Specialized or Vocational vs. the Com- 
posite High School, by Arthur D. Call, principal 
Henry Barnard school, Hartford, Conn. 

4. Social Activities and Organization, by Su- 
perintendent-elect Milton C. Potter, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

5. What the Public May Expect in Dividends: 
Material, Civic, Social, by Kate Upson Clark, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

6. The Worship of “The Standards,” by Wil- 
liam H. Mearns, School of Pedagogy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 9. 

Topic: A National University. 

1. The National Association of State Univer 
sities and the National University, by Edmund 
J. James, president of University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Il. 

2. A National University; a National Asset; 
an Instrumentality for Advanced Research, by 
Charles R. Van Hise, president of University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

3. A National University as Related to De- 
mocracy, by James H. Baker, president of Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

4. Ways and Means; the Next Steps, by Wil- 
liam O. Thompson, president of University of 
Ohio, Columbus, O. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 10. 

Topic: The Relation of the Public Schools to 
the Movement for Recreational, Social and Civic 
Opportunity. 

1. How a Community May Find Out and Plan 
for Its Recreational Needs, by Rowland Haynes, 
field representative, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, New York, N. Y. 

2. The Relation of Schoolhouse Architecture 
to the Social Center Movement, by Dwight H. 
Perkins, Chicago, Il. 

3. ‘The School as a Recreation Center, by Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago, III. 

4. The Social Center and the Rural Commu- 
nity, by Herbert Quick, editor of “Farm and 
Fireside,” Springfield, O. 

THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 11. 


Topic: The Public Schools and the Public 
Health 
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FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12. 

Topic: Rural Life Conditions and Rural Edu- 
cation. 

1. The Problem Which the Country Faces. 

2. What Has Been Done to Meet the Prob- 
lem: Four reports from different sections of the 
Union. 

3. Real Education Abroad. 

4. What the National Government Can Do, 
United States Commissioner of Education Phi 
lander P. Claxton, Washington, D. C. 

FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 12. 

1. The Next Best Thing for the Teaching 
Profession, by Albert E. Winship, editor of ‘Jour 
nal of Education,” Boston, Mass. 

2. The Camp-Fire Girls; the New Patriotism. 
by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

3. Address, 

The departmental programs have not been an- 
nounced at the time this issue of the Journal 
goes to press. School board members who will 
be interested in the Department of School Ad- 
ministration may receive copies of the program, 
which is being» prepared by President W. A. 
Wirt, by addressing General Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn., or Department Secre 
tary William George Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Chicago authorities have listed a large 
number of “after convention” excursions which 
may be made at small cost. These include trips 
on the Great Lakes, to the summer watering 
places in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and longer trips to the Mountain Country in the 
West. Full details about these may be had by 
addressing the Chicago Convention Bureau, care 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Peace Day Bulletin. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
compiled a bulletin of information for the ob- 
servance of Peace Day, May 18th. The author of 
the document is Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, sec 
retary of the American School Peace League. The 
bulletin is said to contain the most comprehen 
sive amount of material which has yet appeared 
on the subject of peace in such concise form. 
Commissioner Claxton recommends that superin- 
tendents of schools urge their teachers to obtain 
a copy. 


Mr. Robert Coulter, connected with the Atlanta 
agency of the Milton Bradley Company, has re 
cently gone out of school work. 
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The Duct is attached to the Bowl above the 
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where generated and the air currents are not 
affected by the flushing of the closet. 
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Collection of Rare Textbooks. 

The New York Public Library has been recently 
exhibiting a collection from the largest private 
library of rare and interesting textbooks in the 
world. The collection is the property of Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, New York manager of Ginn 
& Company. 

Especially noteworthy in the collection are the 
early textbooks on arithmetic which tell the com 
plete story of the study of numbers, from the 
earliest beginnings to the present day. The evo- 
lution of teaching is shown from the period of 
those primitive works, by which the earliest 
monks learned to reckon the date of Easter and 
other festivals, to the quaintly titled books of the 
early nineteenth century which formed the basis 
of modern arithmetical study. 

Mr. Plimpton has made a specialty of arith- 
metics, and has assembled an historical object les 
son on the subject such as has never, perhaps, been 
gathered before. It begins with a work of great 
antiquity, a manuscript of Boethius, the fifth 
century scholar, which dates from the eleventh 
century, and is made doubly interesting by reason 
of the finely written marginal inserts of sums 
and examples. Another MS., of 1275, is a treatise 
on the theory of numbers by the same scholar. 
Two manuscripts also represent Computus, dated, 
respectively, 1884 and 1390. They are not works 
of great erudition, but sufficed to aid the monks 
in the computation of their church calendar. 

A compendium of mathematics written by an 
Italian about the year 1400 gives the earliest ac- 
count of algebra, while a manuscript of 1425 was 
considered an arithmetic at the time, but treats 
of irrational numbers, now thought a part of the 
higher study. This remarkable specimen was the 
work of Rollandus, a native of Lisbon, who was 
canon of Sainte-Chappelle in Paris. It is dedi- 
cated to John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford, son 
of Henry IV. A MS. of Benedetto, 1400, contains 
many modern problems over which the school 





No toilet should be without local ven- 
tilation. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


children of yesterday and today have scratched 
wondering heads, including the famous “poser” of 
the hare and hounds. 

An interesting book in the collection is a copy 
of the first arithmetic published in Treviso .in 
1478. Marginal sums done in ink show the labors 
of some pupil who learned from it. The com- 
mercial study of arithmetic is represented by the 
first book of this class, that of Giorgio Chiarini 
of Florence, printed in 1481. 

Up to the year 1491 the makers of books on 
arithmetic did not feel called upon to illustrate 
their works, but in that year the precedent was 
set by Philippi Calandri, whose book contains a 
frontispiece showing Pythagoras “in the act of 
teaching a number of boys. The honor of being 
the first book printed in England falls to one by 
Bishop Tunstal entitled “De Arte Supputandi 
Liber Quattuor Cutheberti Tonstalli.” It is of 
the year 1522. John Widman’s was the first to 
be printed on the subject in Germany and con- 
tained the first plus and minus signs. The arith- 
metic of Bungus, 1583, shows the peculiar use of 
Roman numerals when expressing large numbers. 

Although there were a number of printed arith- 
metic books in the sixteenth century, those who 
wished to compute still had recourse to much 
more primitive methods in many cases, as is evi- 
denced by four counters or reckoning pennies 
from Germany of the year 1558. They are copper 
pieces about the size of the present English penny 
and are but roughly rounded. A first edition of 
Adam Riese’s arithmetic contains a picture show- 
ing the use of these rude implements of count- 
ing on a sort of counting board. The author, who 
was a famous Rechenmeister of the sixteenth 
century, Was influential in replacing this counter 
method with written systems of computation. 
The Margarita Philosophica, the first modern en- 
cyclopedia, also shows the use of these counters. 

The first arithmetic printed in the English lan 
guage is Robert Ricorde’s, of 1558. Ricorde was 
a “Doctor of Physike” and the title-page of his 
work describes it as, “The Ground of Artes teach- 
ing the woorke and practise of Arithmetike both 
in whole numbers and fractions, after a more 
easier and exacter Sorte the nanye lyke hath 
hytherto beene set forth with divers new addi 
tions.” To this work, in its time, a book by 
Humphry Balie was the only rival. America’s 
first effort at printing an arithmetic did not come 
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until 1719. It is “Hodder’s Arithmetick, or that 
necessary Art made most easy, being explained 
in a manner familiar to the Capacity of any that 
desire to learn it in a little time.” 

Isaac Greenewood, a professor in Harvard col- 
lege, was the first American to write an arith- 
metic, which was printed in 1729. Three works 
were in wide use in this country before the revo- 
lutionary war: One by William Bradford, the 
first printer in New York City, entitled “The 
Secretary’s Guide or Young Man’s Companion ;” 
the second, Dillworth’s Arithmetic, and the third 
George Fisher’s “American Instructor,” printed 
by Benjamin Franklin. 

Among the textbooks on higher mathematics a 
number of interesting manuscripts are shown. 
The collection includes the first Euclid printed in 
Greek, of 1533, together with an Arabic manu- 
script of the works of the great geometrician of 
about 1500 and a Latin manuscript of 1875. One 
of the earliest known manuscripts of algebra is 
a translation from the Arabic of Mohammed Ben 
Musa of Bagdad, who lived about the year 825. 
The manuscript itself was written in 1450. The 
first printed algebra written by Borgo Lucas Pas- 
ceoli, in 1494, is also included. 

It is, perhaps, not a coincidence that the firm 
of which Mr. Plimpton has been a member for 
so many years should be the publishers of more 
standard texts on arithmetics than any other 
American publishing house. It is interesting to 
compare the early manuscripts in the Plimpton 
collection with the texts now listed by Ginn & 
Company. The thorough, scholarly treatment and 
the careful typography of the modern ar‘thmetics 
form a strange contrast with the clumsy, inaccu- 
rate and incomplete works of earlier days. 

Mr. Plimpton’s collection is not merely an in- 
teresting oddity. Its value has been established 
very fully by the study which has been made of 
it by Professor David Eugene Smith of Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Smith compiled, several years 
ago, a very complete catalogue of arithmetics 
written before the year 1601, with a description 
of all the more important copies extant. It is 
interesting to note that the chief basis for his 
study was the Plimpton collection. 


The Educational Publishing Company is repre 
sented in Tennessee by Mr. D. A. Joley of John- 
son City. 
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Moisture properly introduced into the 
air of school rooms has been proven to 
reduce physical abnormality and increase 
We know how to do this. 


attendance. 
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ALABAMA. 
Selma—$35,000, bonds, have been voted for high school, 
Enterprise—Oontract has been awarded for Coffee Coun- 


ty high school. 
ARIZONA. 
Florence—Archt. R. W. Lescher, Phoenix, has plans 
for 2-story grammar school; $25,000. 


ARKANSAS. 
Argenta—Archt. ©. L. Thompson, Little Rock, has 
lans for high school; $80,000. Lockesburg—Archt. V. 
. Van Dike has plans for school. $10,000. Newport— 
Bids have been received for 2-story school. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Diego—Archts. Quayle Bros. & Oressy, Los An- 
. have plans for polytechnic high school; $180,000. 
oronado Beach—aArchts. Quayle Bros. & Cressey, Los 
Angeles, have plans for high school. Santa Cruz—$120,- 
000, bonds, have been voted for school. Riverside— 
$10,000, bonds, have been voted for grammar school. 
San Se heen, grammar school will be erected, 
Teralta School District. Santa Paula—$100,000, bonds, 
have been voted for high school. Sawtelle—$20,000, 
bonds, have been voted for grammar school, A. G. Stoner, 
Trustee. Los Angeles—Archts. Withey & Davis have 
lans for 2-story school. Los Angeles—Archt. Robt. M. 
aylor has plans for school. Los Angeles—Plans have 
been prepared for school on Macy street; $10,000; also 
at Wadsworth avenue and Thirty-fifth street; $40,000; 
and at Fifty-second street and McKinley avenue; $60,000. 
Hughson—Archts. Smith & Wiseman, Bakersfield, have 
lans for 1-story grammar school. Longbeach—$100,000, 
onds, have been voted for school. Jackson—$25,000, 
bonds, have been voted for high school. Willows—Pro- 
pose erection of high school. Stockton—Bids have been 
received for Washington school. Venice—$60,000, bonds, 
have been voted for school. Oroville—$46,000, bonds, 
have been voted for Bird street grammar school. Nevada 
City—High school will be erected; $30,000. South Oak 
Park—School will be erected; $15,000. Roseville—High 
school will be erected. Santa Clara—Propose erection 
of grammar school; $60,000 to $90,000. Visalia—Pro- 
pene erection of high school; $29,000. San Francisco— 
chool will be erected on Eighteenth and Vermont streets; 
$50,000. Tulare—Propose erection of two schools. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs—Archts. McLaren & Thomas have 
lans for high school; $440,000. Fruitvale—$15,000, 
onds, have Been voted for high school. New Castle— 
School will be erected; $8,500. Fruita—Two-story school 
will be erected; $24,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford—$450,000 bond issue has been authorized 
for high schools. Fairfield—Propose erection of 2-story 
school; $10,000. Waterbury—aArchts. Freney & Jackson 
have plans for school. 

GEORGIA. 

Senoia—$10,000, bonds, have been voted for new school. 
Cochran—School will be erected; $20,000. Savannah— 
School will be erected on Thirty-seventh street; $40,000. 
Quitman—Site will be selected for school; $10,000. 
Bainbridge—Contract will be awarded May 15, for school: 
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Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 


IDAHO. which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 


Gifford—School will be 
erected; $14,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


Berwyn—Archt. Geo. W. 
Ashby, Chicago, has plans 
for two schools. Newman 
—Archt. J. F. McCoy, Dan- 
ville, has plans for high 
school. Harrisburg—Bids 
have been received for 2- 
story school. Granville— 
Bids have been received for 
6-room school. East St. 
Louis—Archts. Riester & 
Rubach have plans for 3- 
story school; $30,000. Chi- 
cago—Archt. Wm. F. Gub- 
bins has plans for 2-story 
school; $40,000. Blue Is- 
land—aArcht. J. H. Huber 
has plans for 2-story school, 
First Lutheran church. 
Springfield—Archt. G. B. 
Helmle has plans for 2- 
story school, _ St. Agnes 
Catholic church; $50,000. 
Carlinville—Archts. Rinaker 
& Furrow have plans for 2- 
story school; $35,000. Tay- 
lorville — Two-story school 
will be erected; $10,000. 
Galesburg—Bids have been received for 2-story school; 
$25,000; N. K. Aldrich, Archt. Hamilton—aArchts. 
Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, have plans for 10-room school. 
Herrin—Archts. Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, have plans for 
8-room school. Ferris—Archts. Payne & Son, Carthage, 
have plans for school; $6,500. Rock Island—aArcht. O. 
Z. Cervin has plans for 3-story manual training school; 
$65,000. Pekin—High and-ward schools will be erected; 
$55,000 and $50,000 respectively. Hillsboro—Archt. A. 
B. Frankel, East St. Louis, has plans for a 2-story 
school. Belleville—Archts. Riester & Rubach, East St. 
Louis, have plans for Jefferson school. Springfield— 
$75,000, bonds, have been voted for two schools. La Salle 
—$40,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Morris— 
Two ward schools will be erected; $7,000 each. Gibson 
—High school will be erected; $50,000. Mattoon— 
School will be erected. Ravinia—$15,090, bonds, have 
been voted for school. Streator—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school, District No. 6, Twp. 32. Moline— 
Propose erection of high school. Danvers—School will 
be erected; $20,000. Coal City—Propose erection of 
high school. Galesburg—Bids have been received for 
erection of Third Ward school. Peoria—$40,000, bonds, 
have been voted for Lincoln school. Mackinaw—Propose 
erection of high school. Gibson City—Contract has been 
awarded for school. La Salle—Archt. V. A. Matteson has 
plans for Jefferson school. 


INDIANA. 

New Paris—Archts. Ellwood & Ellwood, Elkhart, have 
plans for 2-story high school; $25,000. Broad Ripple— 
Archts. H. L, Bass & Co., Indianapolis, have plans for 
2-story school; $30,000. Fremont—Archts. Griffith & 
Fair, Ft. Wayne, have plans for 2-story high school; 
$18,000. German—Archts. Griffith & Fair, Ft. Wayne, 
have plans for 2-story high school; $12,000. Warsaw— 
Two-room school will be erected, Silver Lake Twp; 
$6,000. Burlington—Archt. O. C. Collins, Frankfort, has 
plans for 2-story school. Bids will be received about 
June 1. Indianapolis—Archt. ©. C. Martindale, has plans 
for school, No. 3. Greentown—Archts. Dunlap & Van 
Arman, Indianapolis, have plans for 2-story high school; 
$30,000. Clinton—Archt. J. G. Vrydagh, Terre Haute, 
has plans for 2-story schdol. Scircleville—Bids have been 
received for 2-story high school; Archts. J. T. Johnson 
& Co., Indianapolis. Markle—Bids have been received 
for school. Newberry—School will be erected; $8,000. 
Indianapolis—Archt. W. H. Albersmeier has plans for 1- 








of schools. 
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Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Costs no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
|| For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 

your architect specify the Russell System 

for your school building. 


within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school bullidings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Carthage, Illinois 


@ erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 





story school, near Indianapolis. Washington—High school 
will be erected; $50,000. Valparaiso—Archt. Chas. E. 
Kendrick, Gary, has plans for school; $6,000. Gary— 
School will be erected in Ross Twp.; $6,000. Indiana 
Harbor—Two-story school will be erected, Archt. Jos. 
T. Hutton, Hammond. Tennyson—Archts. C. Shopbell & 
Co., Evansville, have plans for school. Lexington—School 
will be erected, W. O. Green, trustee. Midland—Archt. 
J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, has plans for two schools. 
Vincennes—Proposals have been received for school; 
Frank Krack, trustee. Curtisville—School will be erect- 
ed; $23,000. Winchester—Contract has been awarded 
for school; $11,500. Brazil—Contract has been awarded 
for school; $6,000; Jas. Muncie, trustee. Rochester— 
High school will be erected; $40,000. State Line—Pro- 
pose erection of school. Taylorville—Bids have been re- 
ceived for 2-room school, Dist. No. 1. Muncie—Propose 
erection of high school. 
IOWA, 


Battle Creek—New school will be erected. Carnavon 
—Bids have been received for two schools. Allison— 
Bids have been received for school; $15,000; J. W. 
Bradford, Archt., Ft. Dodge. Bancroft—School will be 
erected; $6,000. Fairfield—Bids have been received for 
high school. Fort Dodge—$100,000, bonds, have been 
issued for two schools. Lynnville—School will be erected; 
$15,000. Marshalltown—$12,000, bonds, have been is- 
sued for school. Mason City—School will be erected, 
Falls Twp.; $20,000. Moville—School will be erected; 
$15,800. Mt. Ayr—School will be erected; $45,000. 

















Ottumwa—School will be erected; $35,000. Stanton— 
School will be erected; $7,200. Zwingle—Bids have been 
received for school. Sioux City—Archt. T. E. Colby has 


plans for 2-story school; $18,000. Sioux City—$135,000, 
bonds, have been voted for 3-story high school. Clear 
Lake—Archts. Jeffers & Trafzer, Mason City, have plans 








for high school; $50,000. Bids will be received about 
May 9th. Dubuque—Archt. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, 
Mo., has plans for Prescott school. Knoxville—Bids 
have been received for school. Rock Falls—School will 
be erected. Waterloo—Two schools will be erected; 
$50,000. Yorkton—High school will be erected. lar- 
inda—Propose erection of school; $50,000. Clemons— 
$12,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Ft. Dodge— 
Contract has been awarded for Wahkonsa school; $50,000. 
Oakland—Bids have been received for school. Parkers- 


burg—Bids have been received for school, German Luth- 
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h Write today for price list and description of this 
a a xture wonderful motion picture projecting machine, 
We beg to announce that we have ena ye Sree, Learn all on it. So 
° e.° ° ° simple a child can casily run it; so cheap every 
added a general line of School Sup- Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. day school, Sunday school or lodge will want one. 
lies to our already famous school n . The 
P y fan Can be attached to shades already in Edison Home Kinetoscope 
text-book catalogue. This new cata- window. weighs but 20 Ibs., uses either electric light. or 
: 43 ° - . acetylene. Filmes not inflammable, réquiring 
logue will cover all the necessities Regulation and control of light very impor- no booths. 80-ft. films contain as many slstenes 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not runaway. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. - 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
eap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





By having the Good Service es Right Prices 
shades hung on 


dohasen’s Shede W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
@ Adjusters. 80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Simple, Durable, . 
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Shade “Adjuster” 


A permanent full 

size adjuster to 

School Boards pre- for lowering shade from the 

im paid, | top for upper light and venti- 
| lation in the class room 
offices, etc. 


Scnd for Booklet. 
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Columbus, 0. 
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eran church, Beaver Twp. Pella—School will be erected. MINNESOTA. 
Rome—$6,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Story 


ad : Goldsmith, New York City, have plans for 2-story school 
Bemidji—$5,000, bonds, have been voted for new school 


» : ; : on Grove street. Garfield—Proposals have been received 
City—Bids have been received for two schools, Dists. Albertville—Two-story school will be erected. Buhl for erection of school No. 4. Newark—Archt. E. F. 
No. 4 and 6. Storm Lake—Contract has been awarded School will be erected. Eveleth—Bids have been re Guilbert has plans for 4-story school. Leonia—$65,000 
for school; $49,000. Sioux Center—Propose erection of ceived for school. Maple Lake—Bids have been received 

school. Troy Mills—$5,000, bonds, have been voted for 


bond issue has been authorized for high school. 
for 1-story school, Dist. No. 125, 


: ow d yn. Jah- » — 
school. Waterloo—Contract has been awarded for La kon—Archts. Ellerbe, Round & Sullivan, ‘Duluth i NEW MEXICO. 
fayette school. West Burlington—Contract has been plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Eveleth—Bids have Clovis—Propose erection of high school; $25,000. 
gees a ge school, ag Fs “>. —— been received for erection of Lincoln school, Dist. No. 39. NEW YORK 
ield—Bids have been receivec or school, Dist. No. 1, Edgerton—$16,000, bonds, ave . : 5 : Has 
Perry Twp. Iowa City—School will be erected; $50,000 Gesaite Palle Bids have wae aceeted ae — ok Buffalo—Archt, Martin ©. Miller has plans fet &story 
Defiance—$10,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Indus—Archts. F. L. Young & Co., Duluth, have plans techatcel igs Seem nee Fon: eee pee 
Lorimor— $20,000, bonds, have been voted for high school. for school. International Falls—Contract has been award- plans for S-story schoo) building: Lag ene — oe 
Primghar—Archt. W. W. Beach, Sioux City, is preparing ed for two new schools. Rochester—Parochial school Archt. Adolph Mertin has. plans for 5-story school; $40,- 
plans for 2-story school; $30,000 Riceville—$11,000, will be erected, Seventh and Franklin streets. Winona IOV. Frankfort— Archt, FP. W. Kirkland, Rome, has plans 
bonds, have been voted for school. Wellman—Contract —School will be erected in Fremont, Alba and Dresbach for 8-story school; $40,000. New York—Areht. A 
has been awarded for school. Albia—Contract has been counties. Cove—$6,000, bonds, have been voted for De Meuron has plans for 4 story school, Our Lady of 
awarded for high school Lenox—School will be erected. school, Dist. No. 17. Crookston—High and grade school Lourdes Buffalo—Archts. Esenwein & Johnson ave 
Manchester—Bids have been received for high school. will be erected; $150,000. Lonsdale—Propose erection plans for Masten Park high school; $500,000. Pough- 
Riverton—$15,000, bonds, have been voted for school. of parochial school. Northfield—Archts. Patton & Miller keepsie Archt. Wilson Potter, New York City, has plans 
Hopeville—Bids have been received for school. Webster Chicago, Ill., have plans for’ school. Virginia—Con- for story high school ; $250,000. Watertown—Arechts. 
City—School will be erected: $50,000. Estherville— tract has been awarded for school. Hibbing—Archt. Wm. Oram, Goodhue & Ferguson, New York City, have plans 
Propose erection of school; $85,000. Creston—School B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has plans for 2-story school: for 1- and 2-story schools; L008, 088... Kingston— — 
will be erected. Hamilton—High school will be erected $100,000. Winton—Archts. Frank L. Young & Co., Du story parochial school will be erected, St. Joseph’s chure a. 
Algona—$19,000, bonds, have been voted for school luth, have plans for 2-story school; $14,000. Caledonia Millbrook Bids have been received for 2-story school ; 
Stanhope—Bids have been received for school, Clear Bids have been received for 2-story school. Florence $12,000. » Newburgh -School will be erected, Union 
Lake Twp. Vinton—Manual and domestic training school $4,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Hutchin- wEOvO. Yonkers -Archt, 0. ©. Chipman, New York City, 
will be erected; $40,000. son—Plans are being prepared for school. St. Louis has — for 4 wer mee. eee ernest 
KANSAS Park—Bids have been received for 1-story school, Archt — la ae. I fal ‘ho > . i h Hi hs ; ie: 
kli tae tis aie ; ac > F. E. Halden, Minn olis. St. Paul—Archts. Alban & ee ee ee. ee ee ee 
Bucklin—Bids have been received for school; $20,000 ’ eapoll ! a” $12,000 Buffalo—Hutchinson high school will be erect- 
Emporia—$135,000, bonds, have been voted for high Hausler have plans for James J. Hil! school; $20,000. ed; $625,000. Will be ready for figures July 15. Ards- 
school. Mae N. Clark, secretary. Osage City—$25,000, Rochester—Archt. Albert Schippel, Mankato, has plans ,.’ “archt, F. L, Hastings has been selected to prepare 
bonds, have been voted for high school. Belleville— for 6-room school ; $12,000. Alberta—Two-story school plans for 2-story school; $40,000. Old Forge—School 
School will be erected, Dist. No. 66. Pittsburg—Archt will be erected ; $12,000. McIntosh—Archts. Alban & will be erected; $30,000. Ithaca—Bids have been re- 
O. W. Wank. hes cians ¢ sdinsed eal ee ai Hausler, St. Paul, have plans for school. Merrifield ae ye dea ates. 
, 3 , has plans for colored school. Leavensworth ee ee ; , 7 . : ceived for high school. 
Propose addition to high school; $20,000 Bids have been received for school, Dist. No 106. Quin z 
Parker, treasurer. Minneapolis—Central high school will NORTH CAROLINA. 
KENTUCKY. be erected; $500,000. Le Roy—$10,000, bonds, have 


Sharpsburg—Bids have been received for school. lLan- 


West Durham—School will be erected; $15,000. 
caster—High school will be erected; $30,000. Cadiz— 


been voted for school. 


MISSISSIPPI ii NORTH DAKOTA. ?, 
Contract has been awarded for high school; $17,000 Biloxi—Archts. Nolan & Torre, New Orleans, La., have Shields—-Two-room scheol will be erected. a 
Jamestown—High school will be erected; $30,000. plans for school; $50,000 Lake—Four-room school will be erected. Lisbon—§$16,- 

, 000, bonds, have been voted for high school. McOlusky 
LOUISIANA. MISSOURI. Contract has been awarded for school. Regent—-Plans 

Lake Charles—Bids have been received for four 2 Bethany—Archt. R. Heim, St. Joseph, has plans for have been prepared for school. Grafton—-Bids have been 
story schools. Archts. Favrot & Livaudais, New Orleans. 2-story high school; $40,000. Lowry City—$8,000, bonds, received for school, Dist. No. 62; 8S. Herwick, clerk, 
Ponchatoula—High school will be erected; $16,500. Baton have been voted for school; J. B. Good, secretary. Fau- R. F. D. No. 1 Steele—Bids will be received until May 
Rouge—Proposals have been received for erection of high cett—High school will be erected. Sugar Creek—$12,- 6 for erection of school. Valley City—Plans and speci- 
school. Stevens & Nelson, Archts. 000, bonds, have been voted for school. fications will be received for state normal school until 

MARYLAND _MONTANA. May 24. OHIO. 

Baltimore—Archt. Theo. Wels Pietsch has plans for Whitefish—M. B. Riffo, Kalispell, has plans for school ; Kennedy—aArchts. Hunt & Reiter, Norwood, have plans 
state normal school; $600,000. Baltimore—Propose erec $36,000. Willis—Bids have been received for school, for 2-story school; $60,000. Toledo—Archt L. G. Wel- 
tion of school; $125,000. Rilgely—Agricultural high Dist. No. 26. : Butte—Bids have been received for Emer ker has plans for 1-story school; $10,000. Rising Sun— 
school will be erected; $15,000. son school. Townsend—$10,000, bonds, have been voted Archt, F. M. Smith, Fostoria, has plans for 4-room school; 

: ates ead for school. Twin Bridges—School will be erected; $9, $12,000. Dola—Bids have been received for 2-story 

. : MASSA‘ HUSETTS. . 500.  Whitefish—School will be erected at Lakeside; school. St. Bernard—School will be erected; $250,000. 

rh ne ae Seem erection of 12 room school. —_ $7,000. NEBRASKA Akron—School building for Sacred Heart Academy will 
at ee Sees Dees ——- 930.000 oe 2am Hebron—Contract has been awarded for high school. be erected ; $40,000; Rev. Frank Braun. Oleveland— 
. ‘ ; , . : : ¢ Duncan—Contract has been awarded for school Humph Archt. Wm. ©. Jansen has plans for 2-story school, St. 
School site will be selected John J. Connor, secretary rey—20,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Kearney Vitus church. Columbus—Archts. D. Riebel & Sons have 
East Bridgewater—High school will be erected. School will be erected, Dist. No. 121, Buffalo county. plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Marietta—Archt. W. 

MICHIGAN. Kenesaw—Contract has been awarded for school So. T. Mills has plans for 2-story school; $90,000. Buchtel 

Pontiac—Two-story school wili be erected; $125,000 Omaha—Archt. J. M. Nachtigall, Omaha, has plans for —Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 

South Haven—Archts. H. L. Bass & Co., Indianapolis, St. Mary’s school. 


Bridgeport—Bids have been received 2-story school; $40,000. Xenia—Archt. E. J. Mount- 


Ind., have plans for high school; $40,000 Holland for school, Dist. No. 44. Lincoln—Archts. Berlinghof & stephen, Dayton, has plans for parochial school, St. Brid- 


Archt. John D. Chubb, Chicago, Ill., has plans for 2-story Davis have plans for high school; $350,000 Omaha get’s R. C church ; $35,000. Empire—Archts, Howard 
school. Benton Harbor—Four-room school will be erect Sixteen-room school will be erected on Miller Park site; & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 2-story school; $30,- 
ed: $16,000 Muskegon—Archts. Vanderwest & Peass $70,000 caleaiid a ie 000 Norwood—-Two-story school will be erected, St. 
: $7 NEW HAMPSHIRE Elizabeth’s R. ©. church: $50,000. Springfield—School 
have plans for 8-room school, St. Mary’s parish; $7,000 K Archt. Clarence P. Hoyt, Boston, Mass., has at ice teaaeel ‘West. taek, f 
Ontonagon—Bids will be received May 10 to 25 for high eene—Archt. ( peenes yt, » Mass., ha will be erected ; $30,000. West Farmington—aArcht. Rufus 
schoo!; $45,500 Grand Rapids—Archts. Robinson & plans for 2-story school Thompson, Youngstown, has been selected to prepare 
Campau have plans for 3-story high school; $300,000 NEW JERSEY plans for high school. 9 Dorset—Archt. Wm, Jenaeee. 
Grand Ledge Archt. J. N. Churchill, Lansing, has plans Hilton Archts. D’Oench & Yost, New York City, Ashtabula, has plans for 2-story school; $14,000. “s e- 
for 2-story school: $12,000 Greenville—Archt. J N have plans for 2-story school: $65,000. Summit Archts ville Archts. Stribling & Lum, Columbus, have plans 
Churchill, Lansing, has plans for 2-story school; $18,000 Cady & Krug, New York City, have plans for 2-story for 2-story school, Pickaway Twp. Sidney—Proposals 
Saginaw Industrial school will be erected; $70,000 school: $25,000. . Vineland—Archts. Moffet & Stewart, have been received for high school. Marietta—Proposals 
Archt. F. W. Hollister Saginaw—Archt. J. F. Beck Camden, have plans for school; $25,000 Caldwell have been received for Washington school. St. Jacobs— 
bessinger has plans for 2-story school; $65,000. Flint Bids have been received for school. Atlantic City— Archt. J. F Sheblessey, Cincinnati, has yee for a%- 
Archts. Malcomson & Higginsbotham, Detroit, have plans Archts. Stout & Riebenack, have plans for 3-story school story ‘school, St James R. ©. church. arton—aArcht. 
for 2-story school; $60,000. Holland—High school will %180,000. Montclair—Archt. James Gamble Rogers, New Geo. 8. Mooney, Wheeling, W. Va., has plans for 2-story 
be erected; $80,000. Alma—High school will be erected. York City, has plans for 3-story school; $100,000. Abse- school; $12,000. Roscoe—$10,000, bonds, have been 
Petoskey—-$80,000, honds, have been voted for high con—Archt. J. Vaughan Mathis, Atlantic City, has plans voted for school. Bowling Green—Archts. Howard & 
school for 2-story school Montclair—Archts. Van Vieck & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 2-story normal school; 
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“Mclntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


THE COLLEGE BENCH 
LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet 
the demand for a high grade school 
lantern which is interchangeable for 
Lantern slide, microscope, vertical, 
and opaque projection. 

It is backed by a McIntosh guaran- 
tee, and 35 years’ experience (we 
build nothing but Lanterns). 

We have a fine line of educational 
slides for sale and rent. 

We have a little booklet “Projec- 
tion Pointers” which is sent on 
request. Our catalog is free — write 


tor it ‘Dow Wire & Iron Works, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Meintosh Stereopticon Company | 
427 Atlas Blook CHICAGO 


150,000. So. Zanesville—Archts, Ellsworth & Smith, 
olumbus, have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Gray- 
town—Bids will be received until May 6 for erection of 
1-story school; $7,000. Kunkle—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school. Marysville—Proposals have been re- 
ceived for school. Lancaster—Propose erection of 2-story 
school. Euclid—Archt. ¥. ©. arner, Oleveland, has 
plans for two schools. Marion—Bids will be received 
until May 11 for erection of school; $5,000. Hamilton 
—High school will be erected. St. Clairsville—Propose 
erection of school; $60,000. Salem—Archt. ©, F. Owsley, 
Youngstown, has plans for manual training high school; 
$75,000. Sandus y—Propose erection of high school; 
$250,000. Massillon—Site has been purchased for high 
school. ae cnenaee will be received until May 
18 for an addition to School for Crippled Children. Tiffin 
—Archt. F. L. Packard, Columbus, has plans for College 


Hill school. 
OKLAHOMA, _ 

Collinsville—High school will be erected, Dist. No. 32; 
$40,000. Collinsville—Archt. Chas. A. Popkin, Sapulpa, 
has plans for two ward schools; $12,000. Paul’s Valley 
—Six-room school will be erected. Gray—Bids have been 
received for school; N. G. Nelson, clerk, Balko, Okla. 
Muskogee—$130,000, onds, have been voted for schools. 
Ardmore—Archt. White has plans for high school. 


OREGON. 

Portland—Bids have been received for Creston, Monta- 
villa and Weston schools. Eugene-~—$200,000, bonds, 
have been voted for school. Roseburg—Contract has been 
awarded for school; $31,000. Klamath Falls—School will 


be erected. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ; 

Ardmore—Archts. Furness, Evans & Co., Philadelphia, 
have plans for 2-story school; $50,000. Pottstown 
Archt. A. A. Ritcher, Lebanon, has plans for school, St. 
Cecelia R. O. church. Wilkinsburg—Archt. J. T. Comes, 
Pittsburgh, has plans for 3-story school, St. James R. C. 
church ; $40,000. New Oxford—Archt. J. H. McClymont, 
York, has plans for 2-story school. New Alexandria— 
School will be erected; $15,000. Allentown—Bids have 
been received for 4-room school. Pittsburgh—Bids have 
been received for 1-story school; $6,000. Coatesville— 
Archt. Hen L. Reinhold, Jr., Philadelphia, has plans 
for school; $100,000. Windber—Three-story school will 
be erected; $50,000. Lambertville—High school will be 
erected. Oakmont—Contract has been awarded for school, 
Fifth and E streets; $110,000. Harrisburg—Two high 
schools will be erected; $500,000. Philadelphia—Plans 
are being prepared for school at Third and Mifflin streets ; 


$300,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Holly Hill—Bids have been received for school. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Chancellor—School will be erected. Mobridge—$3,500, 
bonds, have been voted for school, Flora District. Oan 
ton—Bids have been received for school, Dist. No. 22. 
Platte—Bids have been received for 2-story high school. 
Britton—Archt. F. D. Orff, Minneapolis, Minn., has plans 
for 2-sto school. Astoria—School will be erected; 
$3,000. pid City—$40,000, bonds, have been voted 
for high school. Sisseton—Bids have been received for 
school, Long Hollow School District. Woonsocket—High 
school will be erected; $24,000. Platte—Bids have been 


ived for school. 
” TENNESSEE. a 
Lebanon—Contract has been awarded for high school. 
Gordonsville—High school will be erected; $20,000. Oo- 
lumbia—Propose erection of high school; $50,000. 


TEXAS. 

Asherton—Bids have been received for 2-story school, 
Dist. No, 2; $10,000. El Paso—Two-story school will be 
erected; $18,000. Moran—Bids have been received for 
school. Troy—Archt. W. E. Taylor, Ft. Worth, has plans 
for 2-story. school. San Antonio—Bids have been re- 
ceived for 2-story school, Alamo Heights. Houston—-Bids 
have been received for school. Shiner—School will be 
erected; $15,000. Bishop—School will be erected; 

5,000. 


" UTAH. 

Salt Lake City—Proposals have been received for Salt 
Lake hi school, St. Anthony—High school will be erect- 
ed; $50,000. Brigham City—Central school will be 


erected; $80,000. 
WASHINGTON. 
Sultan—Contract has been awarded for school; $16, 
000. Waterville—School will be erected; $40,000. Ta 
coma—aArchts, Heath & Gove are preparing plans for 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO, 


Dept, 767 





Central school; $140,000. Everett—Schoo!l will be erect- 


ed; $25,000. < 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Middlebourne—$25,000, bonds, have been voted for 
school, Ellsworth District. Cairo—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school. Wheeling—School will be erected; 
$60,000. Fairmont—Archt. A. O, Lyons has plans for 
four schools; $70,000, 

WISCONSIN. 

Crivitz—School will be erected; $6,000. Ripon—High 
school will be erected; $30,000. Green Bay—dArchts. 
Hubert & Anderson have plans for 2-story school. Rhine- 
lander—$38,000, bonds, have been voted for high school. 
Fort Atkinson—High school will be erected; $100,000. 
Maple Grove—Parochial school will be erected; $22,500. 
Wausau—Parochial school will be erected, Lutheran Trini- 
ty church; $18,000. Waterford—aArchts. Guilbert & 
Funston, Racine, have plans for 2-story school; $17,000. 
Green Bay—Contract has been awarded for Howe school. 
Pensaukee—Two-room school will be erected. Ladysmith 
—Archts. Alban & Hausler, St. Paul, Minn., have plans 
for Catholic school, Servite Fathers. Cameron—School 
will be erected. Viroqua—School will be erected, Cook 
Hollow, Oconomowoc—School will be erected, St. Jerome 
church; $10,000. La Crosse—School will be erected, 
Dist. No. 69. Waupaca—Contract has been awarded for 
school. Milwaukee—German-English high school will be 
erected; $80,000. Tripoli—County high school will be 
erected; $10,000. 





NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Drinking Fountain. 

“Spring Maid” is a most appropriate title. It 
savors of the fresh and sweet. It stands in con- 
trast to the old rusty tin dipper. Imagination 
and the artist have beautified the “Spring Maid” 





SPRING MAID DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Porte HOUSE CY. 


Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


We make a specialty of Portable School 
Buildings. Now in use in nearly all sections 
of the United States. Our Patent Con- 
struction insures a building that is abso- 





the U Ss lutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
+o healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write 
Covered with 8 for catalogue, plans and prices to 
vavents | fice, Room 329 Arcode Bidg., Seattle, Wash, 
Write for Catalogue 


Kes CLASS PINS wes 


Is riptive catalog with attractive p: 
mailed free upon request. Either style of | 

pins here {!lustrated with any three letters and fi; 

One or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 

each; $2.50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 eagh; $1.00 doz, 











School Supply Houses, or 


The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. 


Evansville, Ind. 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS * 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for all 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction 
and make lowest rates for rental. Full line 
of stage make up. 

The business of L. Hagemann & Co., 
Chicago, lll., has been taken over by 


Fritz SCHOULTzZ & Co., 
19 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








GLOBES 
$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
slightly different from cut, 
but well worth twice the 
price—#2 for coppered 
Stand. 
$10 for a lock case set eight 
muaps—87 for case of 4. 
Get our net prices. Every- 
thing for schools. 


, L. A. MURRAY & COMPANY 
NO Kilbourn, Wis. 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 














until this title for a drinking fountain has be- 
come most appropriate. 

The fountain is as good as its name. It is de- 
signed for rural schools and all buildings not 
having water under pressure. Mr. T. S. Ainge, 
formerly of the Michigan State Board of Health, 
is responsible for the design and execution of the 
fountain. 

Space will not permit a description of the me- 
chanical features. By a process of insulation 
water is kept cool in summer and prevented from 
freezing in winter. The bubbler feature ig sim- 
ple and sanitary and commends itself to school 
authorities. Descriptive circulars, explaining the 
fountain in detail, can be had from the Lansing 
Metal Products Co., Lansing, Mich. 

New Balopticon. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., announces the production of a new balop- 
ticon for projection of large opaque objects. The 
machine will allow the projecting of large illus- 
trations, photographs, etc., and also embryos and 
anatomical specimens. Circulars on request. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The summer sessions of the American Institute 
of Normal Methods will again be called at Boston 
and Chicago, July 9-26. This is the twenty-sec- 
ond annual session devoted to the interests of 
supervisors and teachers of music and drawing. 

The Eastern school will be convened as. usual 
at the New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, Mass. William M. Hatch, 221 Columbus ave- 
nue, Boston, is director. The Western school, 
under the direction of Frank D. Farr, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, will be called at the 
Northwestern university, Evanston, III. 

The Prang Summer School of Normal Art will 
this year be held at Boothbay Harbor on the 
coast of Maine. The dates announced are July 9 
to August 17. Elizabeth Garrabrant Branch, re- 
cently instructor in drawing at the Newark, N. 
J., high school, is the director. Marion Hamilton, 
grade critic teacher in the Rhode Island State 
Normal School, will offer a practical course in 
elementary manual training. 

The board of education at Aurora, IIL, has 
contracted for 1,200 lockers for the East Side 
High School, Aurora, Ill., J. C. Llewellyn, archi- 
tect. The Hess Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany, of Chicago, will supply the lockers with 
tubular welded panel doors and lower ventilation. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

May 1-2-3-4. Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association at Cincinnati, O. 
F. D. Crawshaw, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., secretary. 

May 3. Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at New London. F. J. Werking, presi- 
dent, Taftville, Conn. 

May 2-3-4. Mississippi Teachers’ Association 
at Gulfport. H. L. McCleskey, secretary. 

May 4. Women’s Council of Education of Con- 
necticut at Hartford. Elizabeth J. Cairns, presi- 
dent, Hartford. 

May 8-9-10. Eastern Manual Training and Art 
Teachers’ Association at Baltimore, Md. C. V. 
Kirby, president. 





Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 
and the Most Convenient Ink for Schools. 
Does not gum or corrode pens. Can be 
made up when needed. For sale by all 
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THE KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER 





PROTECTED BY TWO PATENTS, OTHERS PENDING 


Designed by Prof. Keith (Prof. of Bacteriology at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech.) after having made a study of the fountains formerly used in 
the schools of Newton, Mass. 

The KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER is the ONLY bubbler having a 
serviceable AUTOMATIC pressure regulator. Mr. L. E. Thompson, 
Sec. of Bd. of Ed. of Lynn, Mass., writes: 


“On the ordinary fountains during recess time the flow was diminished to such an 
extent that the fountains became useless. The Keith Bubbler, with the automatic reg- 
ulator, overcame this trouble and a constant flow of water at all periods of the day 


was obtained.”’ 
Non-Squirting and Sanitary 


The entire convex surface continually washed by the flow of water 
while the bubbler is in use. New catalogue being prepared. 


Try a KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER a month without expense. 
We guarantee a uniform height of stream. 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Solicitors Wanted 
Classified Abbertisements | | —— 7" 


Solicitors wanted to canvass every state 
on special subscription proposition. Super- 
intendents, principals and county superin- 
| tendents preferred. Address Frank M. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The rate of advertising per insertion 
under this heading is 20 cents per line 
of six words. 5% discount on inser- 
tions of three months or more. Payable 
only in advance with order. 





Photographs Wanted 


Bonds For Sale Photographs wanted of interesting coun- 
oF try schoolhouse surroundings, preferably 
Write for our list of 6% First Mortgage such as show grounds before and after im- 
Gold Bonds, secured by property located provement through planting of trees and 
in the heart of Chicago. Denominations, | shrubs. Address Editor, American School 
$500 and $1,000. Peabody, Houghteling & | goard Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Co.. La Salle ‘and Monroe Sts., Chicago. | : 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 


All over America 





PULA Ov, 


es 
C57 , 


Send for Pamphlet on ‘“‘ Bugs and Blight,’’ to B. HAMMOND, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 















and promptly. 









appropriations. 


Adjustable Window Shades. 
Air Washers 
ROG bo 5 + wie cia wi ven 
Pa ee 
Athletic Field Apparatus... 
Auditorium ....... 
RR oF 
6 6 cannes e anaes 
Aah 6 bts on hws ble adil 
NE. 5 66 ius dee eee 
Composition............ 
es tna te don weeatee 
Book Binders............. 
ere ee 
Caps and Gowns.......... 
| Ee nee 
RN 66440446 e00 nes 
Costumes for Plays........ 
Deafening Quilt.......... 
SI a.04 06 skcak ees 
ENS d.0h 6000 04Ka snes 
pS ee 
Domestic Science Equipment. 
Benches 































MR Ceae rescues cee. 
Drinking Fountains....... 
PT eer eres 
Dusters (sanitary)........ 
I cae etedwcscaeeds 
Fire Exit Latches. ... 

PO PD cus eccckeiens 
First Aid Cabinets........ 
els sce ae 6b60 G40 +4460 
Fountain Pens............ 
PUMNNES s ccc ccscevveve 
Furniture 








eevee eereeeeeeeee 












seoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 















Civil "Government ........... 
Composition and Rhetoric... 

Dictionaries ........s.ceeees 
English Literature 
PEON scce ses cowsscscusenss 
Geography 
Geology 

Geometry 


eee eee eeee 













ee | 
eee ee ee ee 


Add itional Wants. 





you will be of help to 
(Signed) 


COCR OOO eee eee 


SUBSCRIBER’S FREE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


E invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 
kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully 


If we must, we will investigate any prob- 
lem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items 


listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesi- 
tate to check this list and mail it to the address given below : 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Mikooukes, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Bruce:— We are interested in the items as checked above. 
If you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers or publishers, 


eee eee eee 


eevee 








oe a ae 
Janitor Supplies........... 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture...... 
ee er ere ee 
LAGU: ie 10%s vi ckeenen 
Manual Training Benches. . 
ee ee 
Correspondence Schools. . 
REND s'0¢6as venesee nebie 
Motion Picture Machines. . 
Natural Science Apparatus. . . 
Paper Towels 
PU on'cls. 5s 6450's da okelban 
Pencil Sharpeners 
Pls + 4e0vstekece goss 
Physical Geography Supplies. 
oo gt Pers oe 
Re ee 
Playground Apparatus...... 
Plumbing Fixtures......... 
Portable Schoolhouses. ..... 
Printing Supplies.......... 
Program Clocks........... 
Projection Lanterns 
Sanitary Fixtures 
School Supplies. ........... 
Sewage Disposal........... 
Scientific Apparatus....... 
Skylight Operators........ 
Ss so nbs ebb ee ds 
Stage Equipment .. So 
GOMIINED . sc bncaccanevaaeee 
CURRIE: 5.00 06 oo teawe eben 
Sweeping Compounds...... 
FOr: 65.5 cKeat Vit 
Temperature Regulation. ... 
“POMGe TUNE. sss ckaksa eke: 
‘SYOOWOMINE, 00s ec ease cewn 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems. . . 
Ventilators 





“eevee eeee 








ese snbettébawwates Wl FOIRD, occ cccccvevsce 
Gymnasium Apparatus..... Waste Baskets............ 
Heating Apparatus........ Water Pressure System..... 
MDs dt icanesesdcsteeen Woodworking Machinery... 

Textbooks 

Agriculture .........+seeeees German ....sccsscscesccececs 
AlmedrA ....cccccccscvcccecs GEOG cc vescccccccccsccvccee 
Arithmetic ....icccscccscvces BIStOEY . ccsccccccccccccccses 
BPR cccerccissstoceeseccvons Language and Grammar...... 
AGEFOHOMY «cbs cccccceccccss pe PEE LE RTE 
Biology ......ccsccccccsscess Manual Training ............ 
Bookkeeping .........ss+ee0+ BAUME ccccccccccccccccccccse 
MOCORT occ cccveccccccccvses Nature Study ...........006. 
BENS LAW cicicsc ccc caass PAGED: é onveednes 00css+eguaen 
CHOMEMETY on cccccccccccevess Physiology and Hygiene...... 


Political Economy 
TRORGOED 6c coca deocdeccctsuced 
Shorthand 
Spanish 
PGE ces cP bdscctasccivus 
Typewriting 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 
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School Soand Jounal 


DIZXZON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. This is Dixon’s ‘« Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 



















Registered in U.S. Patent Office. 


To the delight of all teachers and pupils ‘‘EAGLE’’ Pencils and 
Pens write smoother, last longer, and break less than any other 


Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 


make. Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


No. 245 “Alpha” for first year writing. 


No. 315 “Veriblack” for free hand drawing. A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 





No. 643 “Vocational” for mechanical drawing. 
E-740 Pen, for free arm movement. 
Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers. 


377-379 Broapway EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


The Limit. 

The services in the chapel of a certain West- 
ern university are from time to time conducted 
by eminent clergymen of many denominations 
and from many cities. 

On one occasion, according to Lippincott’s, 
when one of these visiting divines asked the 
president how long he should speak, that witty 
officer replied: 

“There is no limit, Doctor, upon the time you 
may preach; but I may tell you that there is a 
tradition here that the most souls are saved dur- 
ing the first twenty-five minutes.” 


A Good Fish-Line, Too 

“Now, boys, what is the axis of the earth?” 

“The axis of the earth,” said Johnny, “is an 
imaginary line which passes from one pole to 
another, and on it the earth revolves.” 

“Very good, Johnny,” said the teacher. 
“Qould you hang clothes on that line?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed; and what sort of clothes, may I 
ask ?” 


“Tmaginary clothes, sir.” 


Provocation. 

“Why, Jimmie! Is it true that you gave little 
Bobbie a black eye?” 

**Y-yessum.” 

“What excuse have you for such a brutal 
act?” 

“W—well, he provoked me.” 

“How did he provoke you?” 

“He hit back.”—St. Louis Republic. 


His Education. 

An admiring friend was questioning the 
small boy as to his progress at school, says a 
writer in the Pittsburgh Post, and asked: 

“Fifth grade next year, Johnny?” 

“Yes, sir.” 





NEW YORK 


“Ah, you'll be in fractions or decimals then, 
no doubt?” 

“No, sir; I'll be in beadwork and perforated 
squares.” 


“Are your parents American or German, 
sonny?” asked a teacher in a “slum” school of 
a shy new scholar. 

“No’m, just plain white,” was the surprising 
reply. 

Eloquence. 

School Directors Jones and Brown disagreed 
as to the eloquence of ex-Director Smith. Said 
Jones: “He was one of the most eloquent 
men who ever represented the Third ward on 
the school board. You should have heard him 
speak.” 

“IT did hear him; I listened to him two 
hours one evening.” 

“What was he talking about?” 

“T don’t know; he didn’t say.” 


In the Civics Class. 
Teacher—‘Remember, boys, that any little 
American may some day become President of 
the United States.” 
Boys—“Not if Teddy is going to keep on 
running.” 





Teacher—Now, boys, which of you can tell 
me the difference between lightning and elec- 
tricity ? 

Bobby (eagerly)—Please, teacher, I can. 
Lightning is free, and electricity cost ¢ lot of 
money. 

Danny’s Definition. 

Teacher: “Now, Danny, what do you under- 
stand by ‘righteous indignation’ ?” 

Danny: “Gettin’ mad without sayin’ any 
cuss words.” 





The Recitation. 


ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READERS 


For the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. Investigate the worth that 


has brought them success. 


— Heinrich Wolff in Kunstwart. 


CHICAGO SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY _ ew ronk NEW YORK 


are made will also be sent. 


JOSCPN Dixon Grucidls GO, sxe ci, vv 
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Simplified Spelling. 

“Why did you take Mary away from school, 
Katy?’ a lady asked her cook. 

“Cause de teacher ain’t satisfactionary tuh 
me. What you reckon she tell her yistidy? She 
say dat IV speel four, when even a idjut ’ud 
know dat it spells ivy.” 


A Versatile Old Lady. 

The attention of the class in history seemed to 
be anywhere but on the subject in hand, and 
the young teacher was getting impatient. 

“Children,” she said, “you must pay better 
attention to what you are doing. You cannot 
possibly do two things at the same time. No 
one can do two things at once.” 

At this point a small boy raised his hand and 
waved it frantically in the air. 

“Well, Willie, what is it?’ she inquired. 

“Please, teacher,” said Willie, “my granny 
kin do two things ter onc’t. I seen her.” 

“No, Willie, I think you must be mistaken, 
but suppose you tell us what these two things 
are.” 

“Please, ma’am, she kin read a.’ soak her 
feet all ter onc’t.” 


Starke Zumuthung. 

In Mainz beschlossen kuerzlich die “hoeheren 
Toechter” einer dortigen Schule, einem Lehrer, 
den sie besonders in’s Herz geschlossen hatten, 
zum Geburtstag eine Schuessel mit leckeren 
Pfannkuchen zu verehren. Zu dem Angebinde 
dichtete eine der “hoheren Toechter” einen 
Vers, der lautete: 

Dies stiftet Ihre Zweite Klausse, 
Und wuenscht recht guten Appetit. 
Verzehren Sie die ganze Masse 
Und Ihre Frau und Kinder Mit! 
Was doch wirklich eine starke Zumthung ist. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CoO. 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 
44-60 East 23d 81. 


323-3265 East 23d St. 
CHICAGO 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


ererr eee te Spiceland, Ind, 

Geo. M. Frampton, Pendleton, Ind 

Oliver C. Steele....Spiceland, Ind 
AIR-WASHERS. 

J. Zellweger & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIPFIC, 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia Schoo] Supply Co.... 

beeen eo eene Indianapolis, Ind. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co Chicago 
Chicago Apparatus Co....Chicago 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith........ New York 
Eagle Pencil Co......-.. New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 


bean ees keweees Springfield, Mass. 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 

be eke a eee a ae ee eae Toledo, 
Columbia School Supply Co 

cien eubaae ee . Indianapolis, 
Devoe, Dept. 5......-+ee-. Chicago 
The Prang Co........+-.-. New York 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Colonial Crayon Co......Akron, O. 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
W. 8. TOtMill. .ccccccccece Chicago 
A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 
steék Ge tee ee sake Chicopee, Mass. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
American Seating Co...... Chicago 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
(2onken eee a Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
seccceeeses NO. Manchester, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles.......0. Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Peter & Volz..Arlington Hts., Ill. 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co......... 
‘Nasa One ees Kansas City, Mo 
Sosman & Landis Co...... Chicago 
BELLS, 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y 
American Seating Co.....Chicago 
Good Products Co...... .Chicago 
3eckley-Cardy Mfg. ¢ . Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

BE. J. Johnson....... .New 
Penn. Structural Slate Co..... 
Worth Bldg., Easton, 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 

Sverre Tore rT OCS 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, 
Omega Slate Co......Bangor, 


York 


Pa. 


BLACKBOARD DEALERS. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 

cba haat .Grand Rapids, Mich 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 


Indianapolis 
..Chicago 


Am rican a 
E. W. A 
Beckley -¢ 


Keystone 


Seating 

towles 
ardy Mfg. 
oo) a ee 





BOOK BINDERS. 


Apollo Publishing Co. Re Pa 


iding, 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover ‘¢ 


Springfield, M 


ver Co 


Syra¢ 


National Book C 


use, N 
BOOK DEALERS. 
Bo 


ystone 


yk Co.. ...-Chica 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
& Le ird Alt 
Zimmermann Bres. C ase 

Milwaukee 


Cotrell ~~ = 


any 
Ww 


CHARTS. 
Little & C 


im 
in Seating Co cs 
Bradley C 


mne 


Peckh 

Ameri 
Milton 
McC 


& Co 
Mfg. C 


CLASS PINS. 


Rox Wy 


hester. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Electric Time Co., B 


Clock Co... A 
Waynesboro 


ston 


I >a 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


None other can receive a 


If any desired item cannot be found listed, write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COSTUMES. 
Fritz Schoultz & Co...... Chicago 
CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith .New York 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O 
i. Wa dae NS ax) orc ce es Chicago 
Colonial Crayon Co.. -Akron, O. 
(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co.. Chicago 
Magie Feneli Co. .iicsss New York 
The Prang Co...........New York 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila 
Haney School Furn. Co......... 
is GARE ae Grand Rapids, Mich 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
ecksnvseenene Indianapolis, Ind 
seckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Peter & Volz..Arlington Hts., Il. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


Samuel Cabot 


...Boston 


DESKS, ADJUSTABLE. 
American Seating Co 


Chicago 
Haney Schoo] Furn. 


...-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
School Supply Co..... 
..-Indianapolis, Ind. 


Columbia 


DESKS AND SEATING, 


American Seating Co..... Chicago 


Wes mn. ROMER G ss cacal Albany, N. Y 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
é% eee es cTErTrcC Cc. Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
jeavelsuees ...Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
eee eon eS Ae No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
‘én de bea wan Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bs Ws Mc: BOOM cde scece Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Peter & Volz..Arlington Hts., Il. 
Langslow, Fowler Co........... 
ToePerKu ate ee Rochester, N. ¥ 
DIPLOMAS, 
Walter E. Dunn......... New York 
F. W. Martin Co.....Boston, Mass 


DISINFECTANTS, 


American Sanitary Products Co. 


Paul, Minn. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Hdw. Co.. 


Orr & Lockett 


-Chicago 


DOMESTIC 


Grand 


SCIENCE TABLES. 


Rapids Hand Screw Co 


paar Gees Grand Rapids, Mich 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
Ke 


waunee Mfg. Co 
: ... Kewaunee, 


DOMESTIC 


Grand 


SCIENCE STOVES. 
Rapids Hand 

40 t 404 40S Grand 
Simmons Hdwe 
Orr & Lockett Hdw 


Screw 
tapids, 


GO. » 
Mich. 
Louis 

.. Chicago 


DRINKING 


E. Knott 
Wolff 


FOUNTAINS, 
Apparatus Co.. Boston 
Mfg. Co Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co...... 
rere e ...Belleville, Ill. 
Tobey Co..Wausau, Wis. 
Co.Muskegon, Mich. 
Products Co.... 
; ~oee.-.- Lansing, Mich. 
DUPLICATORS, 


STAR CO. cece .New 


L. 
L. 


Hamrick 
March-Tenny 
Lansing Metal 


Hekt York 


ERASERS. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.,N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
American Seating C%..... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila, 
Haney School Furn. Co......... 
sour .-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. oa 
owes .Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W A. Rowles Chicago 
FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works eevee 
Louisville, Ky 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co.. oa 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 


Co eee ‘ ; .Chicago 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot Boston 
FU MIGATORS,., 
De Pree Chemical Co.......ese- 
...«+-Holland, Mich. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co New York 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 
W. A. Choate.......d Albany, N. Y 


Binney & Smith........ New York 
McConnell Sch, Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
rere rrr No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
American Seating Co Chicago 
es dhs ES nb 5k e088 Chicago 
sckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
‘ter & Volz..Arlington Hts., Ill. 
A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis 
yarden City Educational Co.... 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Keystone Book 


GLOBES. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New 
American Seating Co......Chicago 
McConnell Sch, Sup. Co.....Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co 


York 


..-Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Columbia School Supply Co 


aa ee : .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
a fee CC” eee Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom @ Co. ...... Chicago 


Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Keystone Book Co Chicago 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. C 
We te BOCs ieaecaVadeee 
A. G. Spalding & 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, 
Peck-Hammond C .Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen.........Chicago 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Oo. Chicago 


o....St. Louis 
Chicago 


Oveae 


INK. 
TABliet INE CO. iscicsde 
{ie Se is eheee aces Evansville, Ind, 
INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co Sesseces 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sarbour 


U. S. Inkwell Co...Evansville, Ind. 
Am. Inkwell Co .- Adrian, Minn. 
TEO TORBOWIEE OG. 2 i bdi kceeade 
; ...Grand Rapids, Mic 
Cleveland Inkwell Co........... 


CCae eb ee sabes Cees O. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 
Indianapolis, 
Mfg. C 
WO WEON i 65-4:0%0% 


Ind 
. Chicago 
..Chicago 


3eckley-Cardy _ 
E. W. A. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
BElitom BPGGIey COs 6.ccccncessace 

‘sete se 64668004 Springfield, Mass 
is Wis ds 040404648 Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co........ Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg --.-Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Economy Tavie CO. 
(ab deeee teas Toledo, O. 
Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 


Drawing 
Grand 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kewaunee Mnfg. Co......cecces 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


LANTERN 


(See 


SLIDES. 


Projection Lanterns.) 
LATHES. 

Oliver Machinery Co........+.. 
Grand Rapids, 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co...... St. Louis 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Chicago 
Cc, Christiansen Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon Chicago 


Mm COscsocs 
LIQUID SLATING., 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y, 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
School Supply Co..... 
Indianapolis, 
E MOWIES. cc cccces Chicago 
Good Products Co......... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


Columbia 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co 
éenas .St. Paul, Minn. 
LOCKERS. 

Hess Warming and Ventilating 


Chicago 
Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 
Economy Drawing we we ‘ti. McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 
Coe e er eeseeeeeesesecs oledo, O. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co...... St. Louis > aw , PWOINEPRE 
C. Christiangen ......e.0. Chicago SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Chandler & Barber..... ..Boston Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... 
cere sesensesececas --Aurora, Ill. SANITARY FIXTURES. 
A. L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
rn TENE, TOOTS __ eee soccer crscsosses Bangor, Pa. 
MAN AL TRAINING TOOLS Main-Bangor Slate Co,., Bangor, Pa. 
AND SUPPLIES, Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. Bldg... 6 eee eee ee eee Easton, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. Omega Slate Company......... ’ 
Trier Grand Rapids, Mich Fe Rg he FR Ye MD Bangor, Pa. 
Oliver Machinery Co........... Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 
s seeikie bates Grand Rapids, Mich, L. Wolff Mfg. Co.........Chicago 
Simmons Hdwe. Co.....St. Louis Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Cc. Christiansen ..........Chicago Lewis & Kitchen.... ..Chicago 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. N. O, Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... M. H. Foundry & Mie. Ge. sxe 
eee Be ea cca ceee MUPOPe. cM 28 sedans aveeaanenmen Belleville, TL 
Chandler & eee Boston 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 
MAPS. Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York American Seating Co..... Chicago 
American Seating Co..... Chicago McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila, 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. E. W. A. Rowles.......... Chicago 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co..... A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
,cendeebaks Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
-6es6e00 kee eRs Indianapolis, Ind — allan: ceil Se dl at 
oa i oe Chicago (See Desks “ae Seat 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago : 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago aay 7 - 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(See General School Supplies.) 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. 

Nicholas Power Co..... New York SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
Williams, Brown & Earle..... N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
Tere rey ee ce Philadelphia, Pa. Lewis & Kitchen........eseeee. 

gia aa Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
PAPER TOWELS. Russell Sewage Disposal Co.... 
4a 06s bee ened 6ON6 sur r ° 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. Burlington, fa 
éwaen ‘e .. Springfield, Mass. _— 7 En ‘ . 
American Sanitary Products Co. STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
come .St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City Scenic Co......... 
6e06a+ Ckkee een Kansas City, Mo. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. Sosman & Landis Co...... Chicago 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.......e« 
aa a ake eee Jersey City, N. J. STATIONERY. 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New York Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Eberhard Faber .......!2 SOW BOM «kc vec ncen ee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. BD. W. A. BOwleBs oc ccicrs Chicago 
F.H.Cook & Co., Leominster,Mass. McConnell School Supply Co.... 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York  scrceceseeeceeessees Philadelphia 
Eagle Pencil Co.........! Yew York 
Eberhard Faber........ New York TALKING MACHINES. 
Jos. Dixon ¢ rucible ( 0. reset ees Victor Talking Machine Co..... 
jnavarede see CA. BB Camden. N. J 
me We a en actaneee ees «ee ee eee ee ‘= a 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
PER MANRUSAGL Ome ——‘é‘ HS Os HEM aR OR SES St. Paul, Minn. 


Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 


TYPEWRITERS. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y¥. 


APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
sect eeeeeecnes Indianapolis, Ind. Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co.... 
64040050 0400R4R0 Hartford, Conn. 
PLASTER CASTS. United Electric Co..... Canton, O. 
Cc. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
VISES. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis. _s++rescereeeeees Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. BROS sarc dis caee Chicago Oliver Machinery Co............ 
A. G. Spalding & Bros......e00. ct steeseeees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Guess khan ead Chicopee, Mass, Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 
$4056.04) 70 bb deo sw en0d Aurora, Ill. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES C. CRristian@em .ccoccccess Chicago 
Le WOME BEES, COs vccsseee Chicago > Ce 
James B. Clow & Sons...Chicago WALL DEAFENING. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago Samuel Cabot .......e.eee0. Boston 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co.,Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson = petites te WATER COLOR PAINTS, 
Set ene ee ae 7“ Milton-Bradley Co., Spring’d, Mass. 
> 7™ on rare Am. Crayon Co...... Sandusky, O. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES., erin, Tt. O. «oX <cephcx Chicago 
American Portable House Co... Tre Pran@ -Cé...ccevsess New York 
6od¥ae 4a 908s oh 6208 Seattle, Wash. 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND ,, > ‘ 
canaiiad 8 C. I. Wimmer....... Columbus, O. 
ACCESSORIES. Mis, Whe DOU S 6390s ciawen Chicago 
Nicholas Power Co..... New York H. B. Dodge & Co........ Chicago 
tausch & Lomb., Rochester, N. Y. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
. 7 Oliver Machinery Co.........s5. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. le eceeeess Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(See Clocks—Program.) Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS. 


Federal Steel Fixture Co., Chicago D. AMDIOCOM BG COs cccccccccrcsecesceescesecseneses New York, Chicago 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co.......... Arthur J. Barnes Publishing CO. ....eeceeseseeeevecees St. Louis, Mo. 
Swat re, 3 ate St. Louis, Mo. The A. S. Barnes Co... .cccscsscecsesecesesesessss New YOrk, Boston 
Geet Gr. Gn’ chene oct eded ceenéets cade Boston, New York, Chicago 

’ rE , DD. GC, Bee Ge Gees cebivastiaccducsesaean Boston, New York, Chicago 

a AC BEN EE. Houghton BiGlin Co. .iccccccccccccesesses Boston, New York, Chicago 

Oliver Machinery Co.......... Wm. R, Jenkins Co.......ceceseeceeceeeeseeeeeceseess NOW York City 
csoscceccs PONG MOMS, BEIGR, fatal Oe Bais goes sn cccccendécegeddboneab eas be enMane aE Chicago, Ii, 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. the Macmillan Co..........ceeeeeeceeeees New York, Chicago, Boston 
== a eenihdides eee " Crees Se. Dees Cie is cs vee csnaesteewen oston, New York, Chicago 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. he Palmer Co..........+.+++++: New York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
B. K. Blliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. The Phonographic Institute Co.........ccccceccecevees Cincinnati, Ohio 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. Isaac Pitman & SONS. ..c.ccccccccccccsccsesssesssece New York City 
y ar Grand Rapids, Mich The Prang@ COMPANY. ....cceccessceevcess New York, Chicago, Boston 
Oliver Machinery Co.. kokaa GSoeott, WOCCMMOAM BG GOecsccscceccecvesesbsarvesers Chicago, New York 
ete Grand Rapids, Mich. Silver, Burdett & Co... ccc cceececencencnes 3oston, New York, Chicago 
Columbia School Supply Co.... Christopher Bowe OG. .cccccccccccccvvessnvssesese Philadelphia, Pa. 
kun ea cenwewen Indianapolis, Ind. Thompson Brown Co..........+...+.++New York, Boston, Indianapolis 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 










































































































































This Self-winding, Two Program Master Clock 


will automatically perform any of the following functions: 


Operate programs of signals on two circuits of bells; 

Operate two programs on one circuit of bells; 

Operate day and night programs on one circuit of bells; 

Operate one program on certain days and alternative 
program on remaining days of the week; 

Silence all signals after Friday session until Monday; 


May be set at minute intervals, allowing arrangement 
Vig. 565, List No. 66 of any program. 


Self-winding 
Two Program 
Master Cleck, 
12-inch Dial, Write for Catalog L-32 of complete line of Master, Program 
72-beat Pendulum, and Secondary Clocks 


Quartered Oak Case, 


Git: Feiik THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


35 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 729-730 MONADNOCK BLDG., CHICAGO 62 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


The Holden Fibre Towel 


A Real Substitute for Cloth. Made from 
STRONGEST KNOWN FIBRES similar to 
those used in the fa- 
mous Holden Book 
Cover. 


Tough --Durable 
Pliable--Soft 


NOT A BLOTTER-- 
ONE HOLDEN FIBRE 
TOWEL will do the 
work of 2 OR MORE of 
any other towel made. 


CHEAPER and MORE SANITARY than Laundered 
Cloth Towels 


SCHOOL BOARDS ORDERING EVERY DAY 


Special Introductory price until June 1st, 1912, $100.00. F. o. b, factory, including full and com- 
plete directions for installation and operation. Battery not included—S8 cells required. 






































School at Sparland, Ill. H, E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 













This building is sound-proofed with 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. 

Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 


plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. sostow, mass.,u.s.a. 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Av., Chicago 

















Write for Samples and Prices 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 









G. WR MOLDEN, President M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 





